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The Award-Winning Series About the World We Live In 
aot » ... available February 1st in FILMSTRIP Form 
¢ 


gore tat “EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES” 


2 CONCEPTS OF HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 
IN VARIOUS REGIONS OF THE WORLD (Based on a film series produced by Louis de Rochemont Associates) 


U. S. Community and Its Citizen 

Desert Nomads (French Morocco “ 
. : UVES ae _ ste: Sem. 

Eskimo Sea Hunters (Northwest Alaska ee ont oS wpe. Ped 


Farming in South China (Si River Valley 
Farmer Fisherman (Norway 

Mountain Farmers (Switzerland 
Nomads Of The Jungle (Malaya 


&» 
Oe 


GROUP IIA (Available February 15 
LIFE IN REGIONS OF THE AMERICAS 
(UNITED STATES) 


8. Water For Dry Lands (The Southwest 

9. The Lumber States (Pacific Northwest 

10. Cattle And The Corn Belt (The Midwest 

11. Changing Cotton Land (The Southwest 

12. Maine Harbor Town (Northern New England 
13. An Industrial Lakeport (Buffalo, New York 
14. Living In A Metropolis (Greater New York 


GROUP 11B (Available March 1 
LIFE IN REGIONS OF THE AMERICAS : “4 


(OTHER THAN U.S. A.) ——e a 
15. Adobe Village (Valle Scene from DESERT NOMADS (French Morocco) 


16. Cross Section Of Centr 
(Guatemala 
17. Highlands Of The Andes (F 


es (Peru Here at last are the first seven filmstrips of the world- 
] T | Lowland (Brazi . “Co > os . : 
oe famous “Earth and Its Peoples” Series, filmed by Louis 


19. Horsemen Of The Pampa (Argentina : ’ : 
20. French Canadians (St. Lawrence de Rochemont. More in the series will be released all 
Lowland, Quebec . _s i = . sien’ Sd ee (26 
; y' Bac i ‘ontains ames (55 . 
ie Malik fa tee Firtitids Giese Cet this spring! E ich filmstrip contains fifty frames ( mm 
District, Alberta black and white), and is completely curriculum-inte- 
GROUP 111A (Available March 15 grated. Order today from the handy blank below! 
LIFE IN REGIONS IN 
THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE 


Sheep Ranch Country (Australia 
Oriental City (Canton, China 
Farmers Of India (Middle Ganges Valley 
Mountain Island Uavz o a ’ 7 y 4 
Tropical Mountain Island Uava 1445 Park Avenue New York 29, N. Y. 


An Island Nation Uapan 


Riches Of The Ve 1 (South Afr d a A ee ee Ee ee ee ee a ee ae eee eee 


Building A Nation (Israe | TO: FS2 Education Dept. 
ORDER NOW! United World Films, Inc. 
1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y. 
I am enclosing $4.00 each for the following filmstrips from 
the “Earth and Its Peoples” Series. Please send to me the fol- 
lowing as soon as they become available (Add Postal Charges). 


GROUP 111B (Available Apri 
LIFE IN REGIONS IN 
THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE 


! l 
I I 
I I 
I I 
On Mediterranean Shores (South Greece ! ! 
Farms And Towns Of Slovakia ! ! 
(A Danube River Country) ! I 
Factories, Mines And Waterways I CIRCLE: 123 45 67 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 1! l 
(Industrial Western Europe 1 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 I 
Po River Valley (Italy I Sg er eee ey ee ee ear | 
Land Behind The Dykes (The Netherlands r I 
Ports Of Industrial Scandinavia i | 
(Sweden's East Coast i I 
Food For Paris Markets i I 
(Northern Rural France 

British Trade and Industry I ! 
(London and Newcastle J ! 


School 
Address 

City and State 
Signature 


Position 








“Se TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


# BORROW 100°,.°600% 
By Mail-in comptete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | feces ‘res ni panna 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 

to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 

you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention $ 10000 on 675 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 1995 
none of these people will 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
SIGNATURE ONLY in a plain envelope and the 60000 3748 
eT transaction is completely 
, Teacher loans are made on signature only —no co- confidential and private 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes. no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
personal property. : 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
a : short Application and Note below. That's all you have 
( onvenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income ? so. We meanentes entistact Our fifty ves id 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisiacuon ar Ey oar on 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


























® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also, This is Old Reliable Company 


an extra service of spec ial value to teachers . 
Over 50 Years of Service 


offered by State Finance Company. 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


PRIVATE 
® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. B-151 


vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


|PAY for HOME REPAIRS | rcdit‘sanasersonly vou and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


="""-== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 





J eeaeeeeeens 


oS im . FE on z 
g lo State Finance Company, Dept. B-151 | The following are all the debts that I have 
‘ 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraske j Full Amount Paying a 7 
g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo To Whom Owing Address 
. i can return the money to you witr‘n 10 days and there will be no charge s 

tw atsoever ? ° 

; Ar 1 1 want to borrow On what date of month will your s 

7 present balance, if any) $ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE S FILE INFORMATION ONLY Please list below relative information 
' 

' 

A 

t 

t 


\mount earned Number of months for our confidential files 
per month you receive salary 
Name of Relative Relationship 


Street Town Occup 
Previous 
employment > Name of Relative 


Salary I 
per month $ Street own 
yments Name of Relative 
Name Town 
. Street Occup 
Name rown 
Monthly payments? $ Name of Relative Relationship 
? Street Town State Occur 
rhe above statements are made for the purpose 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as nu agent 


k loan 


OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan yf securing a loa 


to (Name Add 

eal estate Sign Full Street 

Name rown Name Here Addre 
Town County State 





Final pmt. equal in any case 


NOTE Amt Ist pmt. due date | Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final 
of loan in Mo. pmts $ the unpaid principal and 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal « 


or charges 
render the then unpaid balance d 


3 per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 

Agreed rate \ eeding $150 and 24% per month on that part over $150 and not at payee's option, without notice 
»f interest 7 excess of $300 and % of 1 per month on any remainder of such 
: ( inpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall 
| actua elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days an virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska 

erat f a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal rhis note and any evidence of security accompanying it are 
tated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal t the payee at its office located as shown above, it is under 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security acc 
promptly returned to the undersigned 


above s 
ether with interest at the above rate until fully paid 

1 interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 

inning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 

same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 


nal payment 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED enti roaees ” 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- “REQUIRED. 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 











(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 








Teaching with MEOIECO) DE \# NOM NORV OISIDIE 


Magnetic Tape The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 
By Charles Westcott 


PERFORMANCES 
sharpen up fast when 
tape recordings are made ARTICLES 


of rehearsals of student- 


CONTENTS JANUARY 5, 1955 


, t i lis— 

produced radio dramas It Happened in Indianapolis—NCSS 
historical pageants, 
stories and plays. Teen Too Many Windows? 


Controversial Issues 
W. H. Durr 


age ¢ rs have an op- Tape Care and Storage Arnold E. Luce 
portunity to hear them : 

“a gs + Reprints Made Easy Stanley Solomon 
seives exactly as neir 

audience will hear them Sound’ Advice William Temple 
They car evel ind Projector-Shy Teachers Vera Falconer 
William D. Boutwell 


perfect roles, accents and diction in | Savoring the South 
Hardy Finch 


time and by themselves. Naturally, thi It Happened in Detroit—NCTE Intec 
means the job of the dramatic t i 
made easier. 
ENTIRE PLAYS, student assem- DEPARTMENTS 
blies and lengthy lectures can now be Capsule News 6-T Disc Talk 29-T 
recorded in their entirety —without New Products 17-T Mailbag 30-T 
break for reel change thanks to a re- 1 1 Ti 22-1 M ‘als C 40-1 
markable new recording tape. Called ee rae r Free Materials Coupons a 
“Scotch” Brand Extra Play Magnetic Useful Tools and Methods 24-T NSRTG 45-T 
Tape 190A, this new tape actually con- Books 27-T New Films and Filmstrips_ 46-T 
tains 50% more tape wound on each 
reel, with half again as much recording 
time as you find on standard tapes. WHERE TO FIND IT es 33-T 
THE HUM OF A MOSQUITO or the New Equipment for the School—Nine pages listing suppliers of 
soncvous tones of the Awards and Trophies, Books, Classroom Tools, Plays and Scripts, 
Photography Equipment, Sound Equipment, and 


school band—it makes no — ; Furnishings, 


difference what you want Visual Aid Equipment. 


rec » ‘ rz 4k af 

eat dekarsover ia | NEXT MONTH: Special Radio-TV Section 

sound with uncanny re ? 

alism because of its in \y Fv SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF: William Dow Boutwell, Editor; Roy A. Gallant, Managing 

creased frequency range “4 Editor; Nicholas Kochansky. Art Director; Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager; 

And like all “Scotch” ' Kenneth L. Hall, Director of Special Services; Vera Falconer, Visual Aids; Hardy Finch, 

Brand Magnetic Tapes English and Book Editor; Harold M. Long, Social Studies; Audrey Noall, Travel Editor; 

new 190A Tape is economic il to use. Made Stanley Solomon, School Journalism; Howard G. Spalding, Principal’s Department; 

with strength to spare, it can be used year William J. Temple, Audio-Visual Equipment; Morris Goldberger, Radio-TV Editor 

after year with complete satisfaction. And 

unlike disk recordings. ther nothing to Teachers ordering 10 or more copies of Senior Scholastic, World Week, Junior 

wear out. no needles to re wd Scholastic, or Practical English, receive Scholastic Teacher as part of their order. Once 
a month Scholastic Teacher is expanded to 32 pages or more, in addition to the student 


edition bound within 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLASSES 
becomeeven more stimulating with the 
addition of tape recordings. By taping pi ncnsnudannes TEACHER EDITION 
their voices in class, foreign language STUDENT EDITION weekly and monthly) 
students can compare their own inflec- School Year Semester Annual orders only 
tions and grammar with the teac her's. SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.30 $2.00 
Tape shows up mispronunciations and PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.30 2.00 
errors to speed up the learning of even WORLD WEEK 1.10 2.00 
the most difficult languages. JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 1.00 1.50 
. ' . NEWSTIME 80 1.50 
N / , 
heer cAPE HEL! LITERARY CAVALCADE 1.00 1.50 
ne ld seeing ** SUMMERTIME 50 (see frequency below 
1 DE p a er *Issued monthly, October through May. Single copy 25c 
: I **Issued June 15, July 15, Aug. 1, Aug. 15 


price of which is given in the issue 


Q f 
\ me yu \ HSCOVE! Other magazines issued weekly, September through May. Single copy, 10c, except special issues 
. t r 1 ~¢Cf +} ™m on 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, with any of the classroom magazines except NewsTime and Literary 


Educational Division 
year for the enlarged edition, 75 cents for one school year; 


and Manufacturing Compar 1- Cavalcade, bound in, nine times per 
quier Avenue, St. Paul 6, \ sot $1 for two school years 


Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at aGZo- 

registered trader + for Recording : mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of a 

—* ge by M oat sig?’ March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1955, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, McCall St., 
7s. . Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 33 West 42nd St., New 


E. 42nd St 
York 36, N. Y 


The term “SCOTCH 








America’s PROGRESS—Land Reclamation 
PAN 


THE SURFACE MINING of coal is utilized when expose the coal underneath. There are over 1,000 
seams lie close enough to the surface of the ground surface mines throughout this country. Now responsi- 
to make this technique practical. In this process, giant ble for approximately 25% of all bituminous coal 
shovels capable of lifting up to 45 cubic yards of dirt mined in the United States, surface mining operations 


in a single bite remove the top layers of earth and _ extend over thousands of acres. 


TO ASSURE scientific conservation, the 
soil in each area is thoroughly analyzed. 
Test plots are planted to discover the 
best crops for each section. Hillsides are 
often reforested with evergreen or tim- 
ber trees, level portions planted with 
wheat or other crops. Former surface 
mines become forests, farms, pasture 
lands, recreation parks. 


fertile than it was before mining. Mining 
operations can unearth lime and other 
minerals lacking in the original top soil. 
Asa result, once barren ground may now 
nourish rich fields of crops or luxuriant 
forests. Today the coal industry is doing 
much to preserve the valuable soil re- 
sources of America’s “‘fruited plain.” 


YEARS BACK, “worked out” surface 

mines were allowed to remain barren BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
and nonproductive. Today, using mod- , 

ern conservation methods, the coal in- A Department of the National Coal Association 
dustry is restoring thousands of acres of 
these mine lands to usefulness every year. 
Well over 100,000 acres have been re- 
claimed in this manner. 


Educational Division, Bituminous Coal Institute 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Reports” (booklet on coal for inter- 
mediate grades, illustrated in color) and a list of other teachers’ aids 


ro Nome 
School 


Street 





FREE! If you desire complete informa- 
tion on coal for use in your classes, fill City 

it and mail the coupon at ri ‘ ae 
out and mail the coup t right edited er @rade 


State 





Che Capsule Nems 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





Pusey Comment 
Stirs Criticism 


Dr. Nathan M. Pusey 
dent of Harvard Universi 
recommended that the st 
with 


non-certified liberal arts 


away restrictions 


graduates can teacl 


He 


nation needs more 


schools. ilso sa 
te 


imagination and | 


“If it is the aim of 
the 


not so 


governing ertifi 


teachers 


mu 
people out of the professior 
to get individ 
it,” Pusey said, “it is 
time for an effort to be 
many states to remove 
tions which 
full use of graduate $ 
arts colleges in the 
of the public s 
tary and secondary 
“Perhaps the t 
come to try to eftect 
make it easier for 
teachers to devote 


superior 


now I 


at summer school t 
intellectual interest 
to further 


methods Pea 


stud 
her 
encouraged t 


1 
tr, |} 


sons rather than 
cational techni 

Replied Colun 
Bigelow: ver 


} 


teachers to oT 


this is a major 


teacher educatio 
sut it is fals 
such growth 


‘ 


tributed to by s 


lated to professi 





It's°*On the House” 


finishir 


On 
In Ne Ww \ 
modore r¢ 
teachers att 
York St 
clition 
prised 
said 
charge 

He ey 
them a 
custome 
money 
I have 
I owe so ll 
hanks 

Moved by 


waiter anno 


' 


refused ) 











Scene from the new film Romeo and Jusiet, a J 


Arthur Rank production 


“Romeo and Juliet” Film Among Finest Made 


and Juliet 


and one ot 


The film Romeo 
ind brilliant 

t Sh ikespe arean movies 

ed. Filmed in Verona 

e by J. Arthur Rank 
nificent Technicolor 
sett 

dent 
] 


the 1aASSICS 


and 
rs and costumes 


for films 


future 


love rs 
Susal 


ul rossed 
Harvey 


] ] 
wsarmingly \ 


ind 


sed last month b 

Artists, the 
first in 
ition. Check 


for stuck 


film v 


ties 
c1ules 


listributor 


yupoONns sSters i 


prepal 


thud 


u¢ 


with 


y Unit- 
vill be 
across 

you! 
nt dis 


nd still 


ed for 


1) guide 


ZL 


NEA Study Reveals Deplorable Conditions 


t 


700.000 


Parents Urged 
To Read Aloud 


Helps Child to Adjust, 
Provides Family Unity 


A better tor 
get to know their children is by 
reading aloud to them, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Nora Kramer, a sp 
cialist in children’s books. 

Parents aloud to 
children encourage 

sense of family unity,” 

said But the books 
well chosen if they are to be 
he Ipful 

“Books,” Mrs. Kramer 
“have been useful in helping a 
child adjust himself to the birth 
ot t child In he family 
the loss of a pet, the death of 
a beloved relative or friend 
situations created by 
family who 

( hil 


T he y 


way parents to 


who read 


their 


i 


must he 
said 
new 


even to 
inother child in the 

nore outstanding 
ire very perceptive 
general idea with a natu 


wisdom and understanding 


warrants greater trust and 
! 
t 


| 
n them than we parents 


ietimes prepare d to give 


Yale to Study Schools 


University’s president 
| h tp] vinted 
ition’s needs a1 
Purpose he study 


her-edu 


when hie 


purposs 
lethora of 


Science Teacher Report 


LOO.000 stud 


ort 


lentists in 


ind s 


local high school 


provide summel! 
them experience in 


iddi 


the 


ly ] 
lait S as well is 


conn which 








Beseler VU-LYTE Representative 
demonstrates to Principal and 
Executives in classroom at 
Levittown Memorial High School, 
Union Free School District #5, N.Y 
Schools find a constantly 

growing need for additional 
VU-LYTE Opaque Projectors. 
Lessons are learned quicker, 

easier, better with the VU-LYTE. 


a FREE DEMONSTRATION will show you 
why This Teaching Method is More Effective! 


Opaque Projection with the VU-LYTE is 
one of the best methods known to 
communicate ideas, get facts across so they're 
remembered. Every day, Educators find 
more proof that this teaching tool is the 
most effective they have ever used! 
@ Pupil participation is heightened 

Classes take on a new interest 

Subjects are easier for pupils 

to learn 


Information is retained longer 


Lessons are remembered with eley 
Ses ae COMPANY 
st tee 


greater accuracy The Projector 
Discussions are more livel with the Built-in 
e y Pointer! 60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


With the Beseler VU-LYTE, anything 

can be projected in its natural colors. 
Pictures, books, maps, solid objects, 
diagrams, newspaper and magazine clippings, 
homework papers... anything that the 
Teacher thinks will help the students. 

No preliminary preparation of material 


ee eee en eee Hay eee Oe eee eae 


Charles Beseler Co., Dept. D-1 
60 Badger Avenue; Newark &, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Please arrange for a Free Demonstration 
at my convenience. 


Name 0, 





is necessary. 


School 





If you are interested in quicker, better learning, mail the cou- 
pon for a Free Demonstration. You'll be amazed at how the 
VU-LYTE gives expression to your full teaching potential. Of 
course, there is no obligation. 


School Address 





a 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Begin 1955 with a new 
Money Management Library 


\ ever before 


even from HFC—have you had such a compact, 


complete library of up-to-the-minute money management booklets 


and filmstrip lectures to help teach buymanship and the wise han- 


dling of money. All of these teaching aids have been thoroughly 


checked with authorities in education, government, and industry. 


| ps a quarter of a century, educators like yourself 


have turned to HFC for practical help in teaching 


both students and adults the facts about money manage- 
ment. Through its Consumer Education Department, 
HFC has developed and made available material that is 
as interesting as it is practical. 

Since 1929, requests for more than 20 million book- 
lets and countless filmstrip lectures have come into 
HFC’s Consumer Education Department from teachers, 
women’s club members, librarians, social workers, 
business and government personnel. These materials 


are supplied at a nominal cost and contain no advertising. 


HFC is justly proud of the role these teaching aids 
have played in helping develop better money sense 
and sounder standards of values among Americans, 
both young and old. We are especially pleased that at 
this quarter-of-a-¢ entury anniversary we can offer you 
our newly revised Money Management Library and 
five filmstrip lectures. Read the descriptive details, 


and send for your Money Management materials today. 


~ an a 


Director of Consumer Education e Household Finance Corporation 





Your 1955 Money Management Program 








12 Booklets—Some of these booklets are new. The others are 
completely revised to include buymanship data. These compre- 
hensive booklets give information on how to plan spending, 


recognize values, and buy for specific purposes. 


Your Budget (1954) A personalized system for planning and managing 
Children’s Spending (1952) Practical help for teaching 

t how to handle money. For Young Moderns (1954) Explains 

oney to teen-agers. Your Health Dollar (1954) Hou 

! wisely to maintain health, how to meet illness and accident 

Your Food Dollar (1954) Cuides for meal planning, budgeting, 

nd buying food. Your Clothing Doliar (1954) The latest information 
or rs, fabrics, wardrobe planning, purchasing and care. Your Shelter 
Dollar (1954) Pointers on buying, building and financing a home; 
che st for renting. Your Home Furnishings Dollar (1952) Furnish- 
2 nd decorating ideas including buying guides. Your Equipment 
Dollar (1954) Planning and selection of equipment for food prepara- 
tion and storage, for laundry and home cleaning. Your Recreation Dollar 
(1952) How to plan recreation to get the most from leisure time. Your 
Shopping Dollar (1950) How to buy; how to judge values; how to 
become a skillful shopper. Consumer Credit Facts for You (1952) 


I | Lains different forms of consumer credit. 











Money Management Program 





in Consumer Education * * 





Money Management Filmstrip Lectures— HFC filmstrip lectures 
now present both money management and buymanship infor- 
mation. They are available on free loan. Filmstrip lectures in- 
clude a silent filmstrip (for a 35-mm filmstrip projector), a script 
to read while pictures are shown, and program pointers on film- 
strip presentation. Please reserve at least one month in advance 


of showing date. 


Budgeting for Better Living— Dramatic presentation of a practical and 
easy way to budget family expenditures. 


What Is Your Shopping Score ?— Analysis of shopping habits, showing 
techniques of wise buying. 


Dressing Well Is a Game — Practical suggestions for planning, buying 
and caring for clothes for every family member. 


How fo Stretch Your Food Dollars— Nutrition-wise, budget-wise ideas for 
I lanning and buying food for the family. 


How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely —Dramatization of “ é os Consumer Education Depa rtment 


the importance of credit to family and national economy. - ,7) \ 
IE 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


( ts. ae 
OUICIAUCH 


Send for your booklets and filmstrips today! 


Household Finance Corporation Please send me, on free loan for one week, the film- 

Consumer Education Department No. ST-1-5 strip lectures I have checked below. I have listed 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois dates at least one month in advance of date I plan 
ee ' to show them. 

Please send me the complete library which includes all booklets listed oe eae ae 
below, plus an attractive slipcase as illustrated. I enclose $1.00 to cover Date Date 
handling and mailing costs. 
ns = sods Budgeting for Better Living 
Please send me copies of the booklets checked below. I enclose 10¢ (25 min. b/w) 

let t al 1] : j res ‘ What Is Your Shopping Score? 

let to cover handling and mailing vosts. (10 min. b/w) 

Amount No. of Amount Dressing Well ls a Game 
(18 min. b ‘w) 


Enclosed Copies Enclosed 
' : How to Stretch Your Food Dollars 


min. color) 
Your Budget —_ Your Home Furnishings 
Dollar How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely 
, — (28 min. b/w) 
~hildren'’s Spending Your Equipment Dollar 


For Young Moderns —___. Your Recreation Dollar N 
ame 
Your Health Dollar Your Shopping Dollar 
iddress 
Your Food Dollar Consumer Credit 


Facts for You 
City 
Your Clothing Dollar 


Your Shelter Dollar Total Amount Enclosed . School or Organization 














than 1.000 social studies 


| 
teachers from 41 states 


foreign countries met in Indianapolis’ 


and five 


Hotels Claypool and Lincoln over the 
Thanksgiving holiday to attend the 
34th annual meeting of the National 
Council for the So Studies 
Following registration and the open- 
ing general session, convention par- 


huttled back and 


ticipants for two days s 


forth from exhibit booths to section 
discussion meetings. During the meet 
ings teachers and administrators alike 
freely aired local national prob 
lems, achievements methods in 
social studies education. They listened 
to talks given by specialists in such 
fields as slow learners, religion in the 
schools, consumer education. food and 
land, teachers and the community, and 


ynt sessions o1 


many others. Valuabl 
luncheons were held on sociology. his 
economics nthropolog ind 


1954 \ irboo} Ap 


standing, was 


tory, 
geography. The 
proaches to World Under 
presented by Howard R. Anderson, its 
editor. 

Following are summaries and ex 


meetings 


cerpts from some of the 


CIVIL LIBERTIES TODAY 


Dr. Homer T. Raine 
Texas ( 


‘-president 


University of urrent threats 
to our civil liberties are the 
Raine 1 at the } 
ing general session. Quoting trom an 


editorial in the St. Louis Post Dispatch 


greatest In 


our times, D1 


Dr. Rainey told the audience that he 
was “convinced that | ot Right 
would not be submitt nd ratified as 
a part of the Constitution, were it pre 
sented to Congress | 

Major threats to treedoms, at 
cording to Raine ‘ trom five 
sources: 1. The incre t emer 
gency government il i peace 
time; 2. demand for lar easures of 
control to meet pr ble f bigness in 
every phase of national lift 3. rapid 
tempo of change in modern technolog 
ical societv, and the | s and inse 
curity it arouses: 4. emotional national 
ism and the demand { national lovalty 
and unity by force; 5 St emo 
cratic methods arising it of our fight 
against communism (legislative invest 
gating committees, lovalty programs 
loyalty oaths and repressive legislation 

Smith and McCarran Acts 

“Lovalty must be g reelv if it is 
to have anv real meanit Rainev con 


( luded 


It Happened in Indianapolis 


(NCSS HIGHLIGHTS) 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Dr. Dorothy McClure Fraser, presi- 
dent, NCSS: “A social studies program 
that fails to help young people learn 
ibout other peoples and nations of the 
world, and fails to give them some un- 
derstanding of the problems of inter- 
national affairs and cooperation among 
young people 


nations, is sending the 


out into this cold-war-world—this world 


of ‘co-existence —without the basic 
equipment they need if they are to pro 
tect nation. Yet 


there are 


themselves and thei: 


" 
schools In W ch many (even 
a majority) of the students do not 


study other nations or problems of 
international 
fashion after grade six o1 


elect history, world geography or 


svstematic 


affairs in any 
seven. Unless 
they 
a problems course, they do not move 


bevond the U. S. 


boundari« S 


RESOLUTIONS BY 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Freedom and the guarantee of civil 


rights stand foremost among American 
The Board of the NCSS 
committed to teach in both the tradi 


rresponding 


traditions. 


tions of freedom and the 


responsibilities of citizens, maintains 
‘that: 1. Young Americans must be free 
to learn. This | 


1UTTI 
right to study and discuss 


od 


includes the 


the prob 


freec 


issues of contemporary so 


responds to the 


lems and 


ciety; such freedom 


obligation to formulate informed and 


) 


responsible judgments; 2. totalitarian 





Dr. Edwin R. Carr 
NCSS President for 1955 





source of 


communism, as one urgent 


contemporary problems and issues, is 
currently a subject that requires study 
and formulation of responsible judg- 
ments; 3. the nature of the freedoms 
that the schools teach must remain clear 
and unclouded. Congressional investi- 
discharging a federal re- 
sponsibility for maintaining national 
security, should respect the freedoms 
that been the 


national 


gations, in 


have 
foundations of strength 
morale; 4. the Board endorses the posi 
tion taken by the NEA on the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court 


and civil rights 


and 


with regard to racial segregation. 


GIFTED CHILDREN 


Dr. Paul Witty, Northwestern 
versity: “Until recently, it 
generally believed that very bright and 
‘gifted’ 
They 


Uni- 
was rather 


children were eccentric. 
sometimes shunned. . . 
the attitudes of 
they hesitated to reveal their 
“Studies of 


clearly that America is 


were 
others, 
abilities. 


Responsive to 


gifted children show 
neglecting 
its greatest Surveys reveal 
that, of all groups in special education 
gifted 
Ti¢ glected. 

Some schools that are making a spe- 
cial effort for their gifted 
Major Work Classes of 
Hunter College Elementary 
N.Y.C.; honors 


vorkshop 


resources. 


children are perhaps the most 


students 
Cleveland: 
School. 
classes in 
Pitts 
Monroe 
Howe 
Bronx 
Evanston 
Also 


grants 


and 
Colfax 
School: 


Thomas Carr 


schools 
groups in 
burgh) Elementary 
H. S., Rochester; 
High School, Indianapolis 
nN, ot ee SO 
fownship H. S 


bein 


Science; 
and others. 
projects g supported by 
from the Ford 


in Portland, Or 


Foundation especially 


RUSSIA AND HER SATELLITES 


Daniel Roselle 
Fredonia, N. Y.: 


teaching 


State Teachers Col 
“What 
our aims be in about the 
U.S.S.R. and her satellites? To help our 
students: 1, Obtain the information 


necessary for them to understand coun 


le i. should 


tries and regions other than their own 
9 influences a foreign area 
and, by 


, 
evaluate the 


has on our own so doing, to 


develop their powers of critical think 


ing; 3. develop attitudes that will lead 


to democratic behavior in group and 


individual situations. 
Continued on page 


44-7 














KNOW YOUR AMERICAS 


... through their National heroes 


The AMERICAN HISTORICAL SERIES 


The men who shaped the destiny of the Americas come to life in 
this unique series of pictorial biographies. Prepared over the past 
fifteen years in cooperation with the governments of the American 
Republics and leading historical authorities in North and South 
\merica, these historical booklets are intended for junior and senior 
high school students. Presenting the lives of WASHINGTON, 
JEFFERSON, SAN MARTIN of Argentina, BONIFACIO of 
srazil, BOLIVAR of Venezuela and nineteen other great American 
patriots and national heroes—profusely illustrated to make them 
practical, useful works for classroom and home. Booklets 642 x 
91, inches, with 32 pages. Each contains a chronology of significant 
events and most include maps showing the important places in the 


lives of each patriot. 


len booklets now prepared and ready (marked with an asterisk), 
fourteen in preparation. Price twenty-five cents per booklet, dis- 


counts for quantity orders. 


SIMON BOLIVAR—Venezuela 
. SAN MARTIN—Argentina 
. GEORGE WASHINGTON—United States 
. THOMAS JEFFERSON—United States 
5. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—United States 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN—United States 
. FRANCISCO MORAZAN—Honduras 
FRANCISCO MIRANDA—Venezuela 
. ANTONIO JOSE de SUCRE—Bolivia 
10. BENITO JUAREZ—Mexico 
. BERNARDO O’HIGGINS—Chile 
JOSE BONIFACIO—Brazil 
. ELOY ALFARO—Ecuador 
+. JOSE GERVASIO ARTIGAS—Uruguay 
FRANCISCO de PAULA SANTANDER—Colombia 
16. JEAN JACQUES DESSALINES—Haiti 
. JOSE MATIAS DELGADO—E! Salvador 
8. JUAN PABLO DUARTE—Dominican Republic The ONLY series of historically 
9. TOMAS HERRARA—Panama authentic pictorial biographies. 
. GUSTO RUFINO BARRIOS—Guatemala 
. JOSE MARTI—Cuba COUPON FOR SAMPLE BOOKLET 


JUAN RAFAEL MORA—Costa Rica Please send me a sample booklet of the AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
SERIES. | enclose $.25 (in stamps or coin) to cover the cost of 
. HIPOLITO UNANUE—Peru handling and mailing. 


. JOHN PAUL JONES—United States 


mM Nw NW Pf 
- WN — 


Name 
School 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS Address 


The only publishing firm in the country City Zone State 
devoted entirely to historical publications AMERICAN HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


. ones bs DuPONT CIRCLE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. Cc 
DuPont Circle Building ° Washington, D.C. ¢ 
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To Teach or Not To Teach... 


Controversial Iscuec 


Social Studies teachers speak out at the NCSS Convention 


PROBLEM. bot! 

studies teachers 
these days is that of 
versial” issues. Do you dare handle 
lish subjects in your classes? And if so 
how do you treat them? These quest 
are typical of the man 
raised at the Indianapolli 
the National Council 
Studies. 

Also at the heart of 
issues topic is the matte 
who and what determines 
not an issue is controversial: 
considered “hot” in Los Angeles 1 
> 


ston 


without such stigma in | 
issue regarded as taboo 
be standard 
Michigan. Both phase S 


versial issues problem 


} 
curriculum 


them, and once the 

to handle them—were 

what was one of the 

section meetings of th ynventio 
24 teachers and school admit 
participating in tl 


frank, 


ustra 


honest and 


. 
: - 


# their ideas are daily on the minds of 


nany of the nation’s social studies 
teachers, and they are ideas desperately 
in need of formulation and expression 

Following is a report of the section 
neeting “What Makes Good Social 
Studies Teacher?” tape-recorded by the 
editors of Scholastic T: 
cussion leader was Prof 
Haaby of the University of 
“V" (for 


graphs indicates different speakers 


acher. The dis- 
Lawrence O. 
lennessee. 


“voice”) beginning new para- 


] 
e€ ClaSSTOOTN 


HAABY: Most of us here ai 
teachers. So, as we discuss this topic 
which has been suggested | How can 
when you 


you remain a good teacher 


feel obligated to handle sues that some 
people think are cont »versial?] let’s 
keep our classroom situations in mind 


N IW 
ft? 


does someone W it to start this 


rl 


the peo} 


think we have t Give 
the school the idea that we 
ind there 


his thing. We 


r¢ spec 
ther man’s opinion 


not be an answet 


Discussion leaders (center group left to right) Warren Fabyan, Teachers College 
of Conn.; Florence Jenkins, Central H. S., Lincoln, Nebr.; Lawrence O. Haaby, 
Univ. of Tenn. Tape recording the session is Roy A. Gallant, Scholastic Teacher 


can't let our prejudice be shown and 
we have to teach both sides of the ques- 
tion. We have to let the students decide 
for themselves. We have to be com 
pletely objective. 


V: I wonder if we really should be ob- 
jective. If you're talking about the Dix- 
on-Yates contract or Senator McCarthy, 
ror example, should the teacher state 


his point of view? 


V: I think he should. It seems rather 
unrealistic to me to ask students to be- 
come excited about an issue, and then 
not follow through by giving them youl 
own point of view. However, I think 
you've got to hold off till the very end 

until all the best arguments pro and 


con have been brought out. 


V: What I like to say is “This is the way 
I believe now with the information | 
have. I may change my mind later when 
I have more facts. And I hope you 
would change your mind in life if new 
facts justify it.” It's important that we 
show the students that we have an open 


mind, 


V: I think the good social studies teach 
er will know all sides of a controversy 
ind will be broad minded enough to 
let the students hear all sides and not 
be afraid to state his own opinion I go 


for that 
and be free to express it. I think that’s 


‘This is my own opinion,” 


yur right as teachers. 


HAABY 
it the beginning of a discussion, in the 
at the 
yr is that immaterial? 


Is this something you express 
middle, o1 end? Is there a mat 


er of timing 


V: I like to face it when it comes up, 


if and when the students ask, “Now 


vhat do you think about it?” 


| think 


us 1S 


V: On the matter of objectivity 

we should realize that none of 
compl tely objective. We're striving for 
in impossible thing. We should teach 
students that objectivity is fine, but 
that it’s an ideal . .*. I think it’s bette: 
to arm them with the idea that people 
emotional feelings and strong 


tudents 


ul 


do have 


opinions on these issues. 


should know that from the start. 


V: I have a fear about our expressing 








our Own opinions too frequently. We 
should not abuse the privilege of our 
position in the classroom to impose 
ideas on youngsters. I'm not so sure we 
should express our own opinions. 


V: Is expression of opinion necessarily 
imposing the opinion? 


HAABY: It seems to me that we're go- 
ing on the assumption that we are 
teaching controversial issues in the 
classroom. Maybe we'd better first de- 
cide what are non-controversial issues. 


What are they? 


V: Well, one is the meaning of de- 


mocracy. 


HAABY: The meaning of democracy, 
non-controversial? (Laughter) 


V: Is our job to give the facts, or should 
we let the students get the facts? 


V: Wouldn't it make a difference what 
the issues are? What happens when you 
have issues that are so filled with emo- 
tions that they're too hot to handle? I 
say it’s pretty hard to be objective when 
the emotional response is all on one 
side. What are you going to do? You 
risk branding by discussing the opposite 


side. 


V: One of the reasons we must deal 
with controversial issues is to cultivate 
ability to reach decisions intelligently. 


V: The degree to which you can en- 
courage students to reach such decisions 
depends, I think, on the age of the 
group. You have to consider different 
levels of maturity and consequently 
ability to make a decision. If you dis- 
regard this you're bound to run into 
opposition somewhere along the line. 


V: Granting this, once you have given 
the student all the facts, what about 
evaluation? What about teaching them 
how to use these facts? Are you going 
to be completely scientific in the nar- 
row sense? Don’t we have direction in 
i sense of values? Isn’t there something 
here that can be taught? Aren’t there, 
in short, some elements in our curric- 
ulum that aren’t controversial? There 
are some concepts that we hold dear, 
that are part of our way of life and I 
think that we do not consider these 
controversial at least I hope we 
don't. 


V: I would go along with that, and I 
think they can be identified too. On 
the other hand, I think that there is a 
large number of teachers who cannot 
verbalize in regard to them. You ask 
them “What is a basic American belief?” 
and a few of them, after they’ve gone 
beyond freedom of speech, press and 
religion, become completely bogged 
down. 
Continued on page 23-T) 











When Men Are Free 


NDERSTANDING democratic cit- 

izenship gets top priority in to- 
day’s schools. When Men Are Free 
is a 167 page book (Houghton Mif- 
fin, $2.84 to educators) prepared by 
Columbia University’s Citizenship 
Education Project (CEP) to help 
teen-age students reach that goal. 
CEP, established at Teachers Col- 
lege in 1949, stresses laboratory prac- 
tices and participation in public af- 
fairs as means of learning democracy. 
Its basic teaching program, devel- 
oped experimentally in many schools, 
has been reduced to 96 “premises of 
American liberty,” in When Men 
Are Free. 

These premises — beliefs, 
privileges, responsibilities, 
tions of citizens—are drawn from 
constitutional and statutory law and 
from court decisions. However, as 
we're told in the foreword, they 
don’t have to be proved; they're self- 
evident. What the book does is to 
explain, in language junior and se- 
nior high school students will under- 
stand, the implications and applica- 
tions of these democratic principles 
in every day living. The book is in- 
tended as a supplementary reader 
for social studies classes, not as a 
textbook for systematic use. The 
premises are grouped under four 
section headings. 

1. The Free Individual. Here are 
33 premises. Seven are “beliefs” 
(e.g., “every person is of importance 
as an individual; his well being. is 
vital in itself”); 20 are “guarantees” 
(the privilege of a public educa- 
tion); six are “responsibilities” (“de- 
velop personal integrity and act with 
moral courage’). 

2. The Free Government. This 
section includes 24 premises. Here, 
as elsewhere, each is accompanied 
by suitable explanation and illustra- 
tion. Seven are stated as_ beliefs 
(“men have the ability to govern 
themselves”); five as safeguards of 
popular government (“the powers of 
government are distributed among 
the federal, state and local govern- 
ments”); four are political rights 
(“right to petition government”); 
eight are responsibilities (“consider 
the common good before group and 
class loyalties”). 

3. The Free Economy. Thirty-one 
premises comprise this section. 
Among nine economic goals, one is 
“sufficient food, clothing, housing 
and medical care.” One of our eco- 


rights, 
obliga- 


nomic guarantees is that “no one can 
be deprived of property without 
due process of law.” Four rights 
of property are stated, such as, 
“the individual may own and _ use 
land, houses, personal property, and 
money.” There are 12 economic 
privileges listed. Random sample: 
“the individual may make contracts 
legally binding on all parties.” One 
of two obligations stated in this sec- 
tion is that of business and labor 
groups to use their power with con- 
sideration for the general welfare. 


4. The Free World. The final sec- 


tion includes eight premises guiding 
our foreign relations. Among these 
are the convictions that we are a free 
people seeking to rid the world of 
war and able to influence the mak- 
ing and carrying out of foreign pol- 


icy. 

When Men Are Free is a highly 
useful book. Secondary school classes 
in social studies will find countless 
occasions to use selected pages to 
supplement their learning in various 
units of study. Or the book might 
be used in entirety as a capstone for 
a course in problems of democracy, 
international relations, American his- 
tory, or American government. The 
roots of its substance lie deep in 
history yet the application is as fresh 
as today’s newspapers. Few teen-age 
students will find the style of the 
book too difficult, while many will 
be challenged to greater comprehen- 
sion by its concepts. 

Cartoons, pictures and graphs are 
generously used to render apt and 
meaningful illustrations. Credit is 
due Lora Teel Tibbetts of the CEP 
staff who wrote the manuscript un 
der the editorial direction of Hall 
Bartlett. Mr. Bartlett has also pre- 
pared a manual of teaching aids to 
accompany the book. When Men Are 
Free is commendably dedicated to 
the proposition that being opposed 
to communism is not enough; if 
Americans would remain free they 
must stand for democracy with con- 
victions based on the law and the 


evidence. Harotp M. Lone 

















Too Many 
Windows? 


By W. H. DURR 


RE we restricting the opport 
for learning in our efforts to 
more and more light into the classroom 
without providing 
controlling that light? Are 
a condition which will 


Some 


sible to use some of our 
teaching Are we 
shortsightedness, constru 
buildings which will be 
day they open their doors? 


These 


aids? 


are very re 


questions which school 
tects, and the general 


ask, While 


increasingly 


audio-visua 
recognized 
a good instructional prog: 
pears that 


giving litile or no 


building planners ire 


i 
| to the 


onsia 


our 

eration 

conditions necessary for successful use 

of these materials. As 

rapidly constructing scl 

to handicap rather th 

tional 
In attempts to get 

light into ow 

of windows 


program 


] brol 
SCNOOIS wWnNoOTrOoOKenN 


1 
classroom outside 


along 
instances t ypped bi 
entire sic 


1 
make Crile 


walls are in many 
glass 
—<— 


brick to 
a means of bringing light 
Then, to bring in light { 


side of the room, we have 


nto the room 
' 
ther 


cle Ve | yped 


mm. the 


bi-lateral lighting through special roof 
construction which 
windows on the side of the 
to the hall. Some school 
added windows in the cé 
We have no quarrel with the urge: 
light in the 
rmit 
working 


evestrain 


permits 1 ing 
pern placing 
room next 


1 
even have 


iling 

need for providing more 
classroom. 
efficient, 
conditions, 
and conserve vision. 
tion that our new 
buildings are a vast imp) 


This is need | to pe 
] 


effective stud ine 


and to prevent 
‘here Is no ques 
well ligl ted school 


vement ove 


W. H. Durr is Supervisor of the Bu 
reau of Teaching Materials for the 
State of Virginia, and is past-president 
of the Association of Chief State Audio 
Visual Officers. 























the old inadequately lighted structures 
whose were 


not but at 


the same time were robbing children of 


dimly 
only 


lighted classrooms 
an obstacle to study, 
their evesight. 

ettorts to get 


However, in our get more 
ight into the classroom, we fail to 
realize that this light must be 


trolled. At times, light must be reduced 


1 


con 


to permit efficient study conditions and 
eliminate eyestrain. This is particularly 
true when we use projected audio-visual 
motion filmstrips 


materials pictures 


ind opaque projection 


Pupil Eyestrain 
too 


A very il fact 


yften overlooked by planners of school 


important 


buildings, it that not only must there be 
to see, but that there 

To illustrate, you 
because the 
the 


printed. If 


light in order 


must be contrast. are 


ible to read these words 
black letters 


paper on W hich 


contrast wit! white 


they are 


graduall 


this contrast were reduced 
through making the print lighter and 
lighter while the paper became darker 
and darker, a point would come when 
Before that 
however, reading would become 


with increasing 


the letters would disappear 
time 
more and more difficult 
This 
attempt to 
other 


evestrain same condition exists 


when we use motion pic 


tures o1 projected materials in 


in inadequately darkened room. I have 
often observed pupil eyestrain in class- 
rooms where, because of the amount 
of light in the 


pictures 


room, details of the 


projected were almost com 
pletely washed out. 

Al] types of projected materials _re- 
quire a reduction of light in the view- 
ing area to give contrast and detail to 
the projected material. The amount of 
reduction required varies according to 
the type of projection and the nature 
of the materials, with the greatest re- 


duction in the case of opaque projec 
t10n, 
Some proponents of the idea of get- 


ting all possible light in the classroom, 














asked W hat 


gard to the use of projected materials, 


when will be done in re 


have suggested a special audio-visual 


room with light control, acoustic treat- 
ment, and other features to suit it for 
use of motion pictures and other pro- 
For several reasons, 


jected materials. 


this cannot be considered an answet 
to the problem. 

First, 
be used in the classroom. No one would 
the 


building in 


audio-visual materials should 


] | j f 
seriousiv considet construction ol 


a school which classes 
would be required to go to one room 
blackboard, to 
still 


oral dis ussion 


to use the another to 


read, and to another to write o1 
when all of these 
the 


classrooms are 


h ive 


activities are part of study of a 
given subject. Instead 
that 
be carried on in the same place. There- 
that 


use audio \ isual 


designed S( all these functions can 


fore, it is essential provision be 


made to materials in 
this same learning environment. 
Second, with a great increase in thi 
use of projected materials in instruc 
tion, room scheduling problems would 
restrict the possible use of these mate 
audio-visual room 


rials In a special 


Furthermore, under single room con 
ditions, the use of audio-visual materials 
would be determined by the availability 
of the room instead of the instructional 
needs of the class. 

the 


such a room would exceed the cost of 


Third, cost of construction of 
providing light control in more than 
two hundred classrooms. (Light control 
is being provided in new classrooms 
in a number of Virginia schools through 
the use of plastic drapes at a cost of 
$125 a 


school construction.) The special audio- 


approximately room in new 


visual room is a luxury which schools 
cannot afford. 

Another the 
problem of showing projected materi 


suggested solution to 
als in the classroom is development 
of a special device to permit projection 
of a well- 


satisfactory picture in a 


Continued on page 20-T 








Tape Care 
and Storage 


By ARNOLD E. LUCE 


[' WASN’T too many years ago that 
the expression “tape library” would 
have meant nothing to most of us. And 
f crystal ball gazers had told us that 
documentations of world events or an 
entire symphony would soon be ours 
by threading a narrow band of plastic 
x paper through a “ticker-tape” ma- 
chine, we probably would have scoffed. 
But today, schools, libraries, and private 
citizens are investing thousands of dol- 
lars on this near magical medium for 
storing sounds. 

So numerous are the applications of 
the tape recorder that many schools are 
beginning to find themselves entwined 
n miles of tape and are facing a seri- 
yus problem of tape care and storage. 
Neither care nor storage need be a 
problem, not with the abundance of 
excellent storage equipment available, 
ind information on tape care. 


Tape Care 


One of the first considerations ia 
tape care is to make sure that the re- 
cording heads in the tape recorder are 
kept free from foreign materials which 
cratch the surface of the tape, lift it 

vay from the pole pieces, and by so 
doing impair the high frequency re- 
sponse of the recorder. To prevent the 
.ccumulation of these materials the re- 
cording heads shouid be cleaned peri- 
dically with carbon tetrachloride on 
1 soft cloth. This fluid must not be al- 
wed to into contact with the 
tape, since it softens and removes the 
xide from the tape base. 

When operating a tape recorder, you 
should avoid a sudden change of direc- 
tion of the tape travel. The machine 
should be stopped before reversing, to 
eliminate the possibility of stretching 
or snapping the tape. When you have 
to splice to repair it, or for editing, 
only the special splicing tape should be 
used. The two ends to be spliced should 
be overlapped one half inch and cut 
diagonally through the overlap with 
sharp scissors. The ends should then be 
butted together and the splicing tape 
placed across the recording tape on the 
shiny side for plastic tape. If it were 


come 


Arnold E. Luce is an Audio-Visual 
Consultant to the Minnesota State De- 
partment of Education. 


placed on the oxide side it would dam- 
age the oxide and catch on the record- 
ing heads. You should splice neatly so 
there are no overhanging edges to catch 
on the recording heads or the reels. 

Tape program titles should be clear- 
ly marked on the reel by using a write- 
on tape or a marking pencil. Also mark 
the reel “Recorded, Do Not Erase.” 
Always replace cracked reels immedi- 
ately since they tear the tape’s edge, 
thereby weakening it for future use. 
Paper leader tape sphved onto the front 
end of a program to be retained perma- 
nently is an aid in preventing the wear 
on the program itself due to threading 
the recorder. Make sure that you wind 
the tape firmly on the reel to prevent 
the tape’s flutter over the recording 
head. This impairs the quality of the 
recording. 

When you make a recording, keep 
the sound level low, as shown on the 
recorder’s indicator. If the level is too 
high, distortion wi'll result, and you 
may find it difficult to erase the pro- 
gram. In the event this should happen, 
run the tape through the recorder one 
or more times with the machine set to 
“record” position but without the mi- 
crophone plugged in. Another effect of 
high level recording is known as mag- 
netic printing, print through, or cross 
talk. These hard-to-erase sections of a 
tape can be prevented to a large ex- 
tent by allowing the recorder’s “eye” 
to close completely only on the loudest 
sounds, or the distortion light to come 
on under like conditions. These “print 
throughs” usually can be erased on the 
second trip through the recorder, but in 
case they are still audible you should 
take the tape to a professional record- 
ing studio for special noise erasing. 


Tape Storage 


There are a few simple tape storage 
rules which you should follow if your 
tape is to give satisfactory service over 
a long period of time. 1. The storage 
temperature should be in the range of 
60-70 degrees F. If it exceeds 75 de- 
grees continuously, the tape will be- 
come brittle and print through is likely 
to occur. 2. A relative humidity of 40- 
60 per cent in the storage area is rec- 
ommended by tape manufacturers. If 

(Continued on page 31-T) 


Record storage can be solved with rack 
(see above). Never keep discs near heat. 


Tape storage unit with humidor tray at 
base is made by Neumade Products Corp. 


a 
Filmstrip filing cabinet is also projec- 
tor stand. Jack Coffey Co., Chicago. 









ANY teachers of su 


ism courses have irned that 
their work doesn’t necessarily end with 
the final publication of their news 


paper, magazine, or booklet. More and 
more, requests for “reprints” of 
lirected to the 


stories 


and articles are being 
journalism class. 

Today it’s a simple ta 
requests. Scores of new in-s 
cating machines can do nearly e 


thing we have come to expect only 


from complicated printing presses. And 
most of the machines can be used right 
in your own classroom 

Here are some of the more versatile 
duplicators, with notes on how vou can 
use them: 
SPIRIT 

You don’t even need a stencil with 
this duplicator. Instead 1 type o1 
draw on master pape th a special 
trar.ster sheet beneath, T] transfe1 


letters o1 show up 


makes your nes 
on the back of the master. Next vou 
attach the master to the machine and 
vour copies start rolling out. No ink 
to worry about. Moreover, corrections 
are easy to make—all vou do is erase 
mistakes on back of the master. And 
colors are a snap, simp! natter of 
using different color transfer sheets 
Use a spirit duplicat for making 
] 


} 


; | 
class-size copies or unde oper il eX 
releases: lists of news 


headline S¢ he lule: 


ams; press 


sources; a sample 
advertising layouts. These are only a 


l 
ut with a 


few things you can turn 
spirit duplicator. 

For additional 
Ditto, Inc., Harrison at Oakley, Chi 
cago 12, Ill.; A. B. Dick, 5700 Touhy 
Ave., Chicago (about the new \=0 
graph); Wolber Duplicator & Suppl 


intormation vrite 


Co., 1201 Cortland St.. Chicago 14 
Duplicopy Co., 224 W. Ill. St.. Chi 
cago 10. 
STENCIL 

Call it mimeograph or any othe: 


name, if it uses a stencil it will dupli 
cate more copies than a spirit dupli- 
cator’s master. In late years quite a 

Stanley Solomon, English and jour 
nalism teacher at Nott Terrace H. § 
(Schenectady, N. Y.), is a contributing 


editor to Scholastic Teacher 





Reprints Made 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


number of improvements have kept this 


tvpe duplicator in competition with 
iewer ones. Gestetner Duplicator 
Corp., for example, makes a machine 


that uses ink in paste form. If you've 
had experience with youngsters around 
an ink jai this fea 
ture 

Over the 
cator manufacturers have come up with 


you will welcome 


vears many of the dupli 


i wide range of accessories that help 
you in your publication work. For one 


thing, you can obtain three types of 


stencils—a “photo stencil” for repro- 


ducing line drawings, an “electronic 
stencil” for photographs, or a “die 
cut stencil” for regular printing (like 
the name of your newspaper). All 


of these can also reproduce typewritten 
pages. 

In addition 
ou need to publish a first-rate class 


vou can get everything 


or school newspaper — letter-guides, 
stylus pens, shading plates, even a spe- 
cial “newspaper stencil” with guide 


lines drawn in. Sixteen colors in tubes 
ire available. (Write A. B. Dick about 


model 437, which simpiities 


their new 
multi-color duplicating, and Marr Du- 
plicator Co. Inc., 43 Park Place, 
NW, ¥. £2: ¥.9 
OFFSET 

With an office-type offset machine 


you can print a newspaper with all the 
pictures you want, and at reasonable 
ost. Moreover most of the production 
vork—including the actual “printing” 
can be done by your youngsters in youn 
wn room, Addressograph-Multigraph 
1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17, 
Ohio) has additional 
has Davidson Corp., 29 Ryerson St., 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. Davidson also makes 


machine that you may want in your 


information; so 


school. It can print offset or letter- 
press 

An IBM or Underwood electric 
typewriter, or a  Vari-Typer—virtual 
type-setting machines— make _ fitting 


companions to in-school offset machines 
like the Multilith. Write IBM, Under- 
wood, and Ralph B. Coxhead Corp., 
720 Freylinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Using such machines, you and your 
staff can publish a literary or news 
magazine, or an art journal, that shows 
the fine display features of professional 


publications. 













PHOTOCOPY 


One of the newest aids to people 
hip-high in paper work is the photo- 
copy machine. If you’ve ever developed 
and printed your own photographs vou 


the 


much of process 


will understand 
involved. 

Your “original” may be a photo, writ- 
ing, drawing, or a printed page. On this 
material you place a sensitized paper 
(similar to photographic print paper). 
After the paper is automatically “ex- 
posed” and developed (like a snapshot 
the original material appears 
negative is used to 
“print” positive copy of the 
material. Everything is done automati- 
cally and within a minute. All you 
do is feed paper into the machine. 

To think of such a machine in your 
exciting. You 
articles in actual for- 


negative ) 
on it, This maste1 
original 


can repro 


( lassroom 1S 


duce 
mat, copy a magazine article with illus 


new spapel 


trations for class study, reproduce radio 


scripts in a flash, or send out press 
releases with pictures. A photocopy 
machine is usually no bigger than a 


typewriter. Makes and prices of the 
machines: 
DrevELop. Among 


the Develop Combi 


eight models ] 


$434 plus paper 


and chemicals). Prints sizes up to 14 
inches by 17 inches at about 8% cents 
a copy. Copy Ease, 270 Park Ave.., 
N. Y. 


\pEcO Systematic AutTo-StaT. Re 
prints up to 75 copies an hour. Amer- 
ican Photocopy Equipment Co., 1920 
W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26. IIl. 

Verirax. Ejight-and-a-half by 1] 
inch model about $250; 8% by 14, $400. 
three copies minute; 
features a built-in 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

REMINGTON RAND DupLex. About 
$375. Remington Rand also makes the 
Portagraph Contact Printer that some 
schools use to copy permanent records; 
but this machine does not develop the 


Prints within a 


paper trimmer. 


print. Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 10. 
OzaLip. The Bambino model costs 


$410. Can make up to 200 copies an 
hour. Ozalid differs from the others 
because the original material must be 
on translucent paper. However, this 
feature makes the Ozalid less expensive 
to operate—one translucent master can 














be used 


a number of times. Good for 
where more copies are 
wanted. Ozalid, Division of General 
Analine & Film Corp., 13 Ansco Road, 
Johnson City, N. ; a 
As Marjorie East notes in her pro- 
vocative little book, Display for Learn- 
ing (Dryden duplicated work 
a medium for communica- 
tion as “the stage, the motion pictures, 
ind the radio.” When you want to 
show words and pictures to many peo- 
turn to duplicating 


many uses 


Press), 


iS mu¢ h 


] 


pie it one time 


for the job 


Short Takes 


Viore for Your Printing Dollar. A 
vell-edited booklet on basic publica- 


tion techniques—layout, preparation of 
copy, cutting printing costs. Also gives 
a clear-cut picture of offset printing. 
Don’t miss it. Free. Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

Photo-Offset Production of School 
Publications. A handy guide to prepar- 
ing copy for offset reproduction. Free. 
American Graphic Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Proportions for Bulletin and Booklet 
Layout and _ Illustrations. A unique 
manual that explains a few fundamen- 
tals of page design. Study this little 
booklet and you're bound to score bet 
ter in layout in yearbook and news 
paper contests, Price 50¢. Dept. of 
Agricultural Journalism, Univ. of Wis- 


consin, Madison 
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Display for 


sugcestions 


that 
good 


Did you know 
Learning has many 
on using newspapers; on design in lay 
graphs, charts and diagrams 
can use in your publication? 
and lucid. A fine help for all 
teachers—especially in your field. 
Another reference book I find 
esting enough to browse through day 
is Words Into Type 
Consult | it 
style: 


out; on 
that you 
Practical 
inter 
in and day out 
(Appleton-Century-Croft ). 
for the last word in matters of 
format planning; choice of words. Espe 
cially handy for those of you turning 
out foreign language publications, be 
cause it discusses things like capitali 
zation and word-divisions of nearly all 
languages. @ 





RELIEF PLAQUES 

The world is at your fingertips with 
relief plaques which have 3-D 
mountains, lakes, and_ islands. 
raised features are formed on a 

e of tough, lightweight plas 
stvrene) which is shaped to the 
rue curvature of the earth, according 
to the manufacturer. 

Vividly colored, the maps 
nches in diameter, six inches deep, anc 
veigh 14 Flat backs enable 

against most sur- 


the Sé 
rivers 
Che S¢é 


, 
single pie 


are 2 


. 
> 
| 


ounces. 


ou to hang them 


faces 


North 
\trica 
Polar P 


] 
complete set 


(America, South America, Asia, 
Australia, Europe and a North 
available, so that 
the 


rojection are 
covers most of 
, 
earths surtace 
The plaques are available at $9.95 
from Panoramic Studios, 6122 N. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 
eacn 


Ist St 


AUTOMATIC PROJECTOR 


The DeLuxe 
is virtually a mechanical robot, accord- 
ing to the Revere Camera Company, 
manufacturer of the projector. After 
loading the machine the operator sim 


35mm slide projector 


Panoramic’s Relief Plaques 


New Products 


ply sits back and the machine does 
the rest of the work, showing up to 36 
slides. 

A slide carrier automatically centers 
the film plane of each slide. A function 
knob controls the duration of the auto- 
matic time cycle and each slide auto- 
matically positions, fades in and out, 
and returns to the magazine in se 
quence, The magazine tray is also a 
tabbed permanent file for 36 slides. 

Manual or semi-automatic operation 
may be obtained by setting the func- 
tion control knob. Other features of 
the machine inchide a remote control 
cord, a built-in pointer, and a manual 
fade lever. 

The machine the 
Revere Camera Company of Chicago. 
Price, $119.50. Additional magazine 
travs $1.49 each 


is available from 


WORKING MODEL ENGINE 


Here is the latest visual aid for the 
physics teacher and safety driving in 


Revere’s Automatic Projector 


structor. The working model is a Ger 
of the 
motor 


(to scale) 
famous Model A 
and is made of plastic so that 
operating part is visible. This enables 
the student to see exactly what hap- 
pens in the operation of a typical auto 


man-made miniature 
four-cylinder 
every 


mobile engine 

A small battery the 
b ise sends a spark to each cy linder 
and lights a small bulb in the cylinder 
head, simulating the firing of a piston 
in regular auto operation 

The motor comes either completely 
assembled or dismantled, with all neces 
sary parts and tools the student needs 
Available from Viking Importers, 113 
So. Edgemont Street Angeles 4, 
Calif. (Special prices for schools 


concealed in 


Los 


STAGE LIGHTING 


Any school oO! 
now afford 
lighting if they have an ordinary 
unit, 


dramatic group can 


professional-type stage 
35mm 
projector. A conversion called 
Projector Kit, enables you to produce 
spots, floods, and special effects in a 
of colors with your 35mm pro 
Priced at $4.95 postpaid: Pro 


Kit, Box 2, Ho-Ho-Kus, N. ] 


variety 
jector. 
yector 


Viking’s Model Motor 
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“Sound” 
Advice 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 





OR the rew L ve been 

browsing through reports fi 
25th anniversary meeting ot the Acous 
tical Society of America ind have 
been talking with Lewis S. Goodfriend 


ind editor of 


past 


m the 


consultant in acoust 
new technical journal called Noise 
trol. As a 
come up 


result of n researc] 
with a m do’s and 
don'ts about acous 
\uditoriums 

In classrooms I 
to be more 
Eve f fin) 
insulat nst soun 


seems 
reverberation 
nish good 
from the outside, doors and windows of 
normal construction let unas 


A highly 


acoustic. tre 


recomme! 
ure is itment of the wa 
and ceilings of the corridors. Cover th 
= | 


ceiling completel 


acoustic tile, and the walls, too, from 
the ceiling down as far as yu in 
without tempting students to gouge at 
it with their pencils. (Disregard basket 
ball players. ) 

It seems that 


authorities can't agree 


about acoustic treatment when the in 
dividual 


will tell vou that dis¢ ipline is easier to 


classroom is involved. Some 


maintain in rooms that are treated si 
they are “dead.” Yet others favor the 
acoustically bright room to keep that 


bac k 


covering 


back row alert. I agree with the 


row theorists. Indiscriminate 
of all ceilings with 
1 


without regard for othe1 


ibs be nt mate rial 
msiderations 


t 


may prove to be a waste of money in 


. 1 
spite of a general impression among 


t “it is good 


laymen and architects tha 
practice.” 


“Dead” vs. 


“live” 


“Live” Ceilings 


In tact, (nonabsorbent) ceil 


even in auditoriums, are being 


Ac ting as a 


ings, 
used more and more today 
“sounding board” or as a “wave 
a highly reflective ceiling helps rein 


guide 


force the sound from the stage and also 
the voices of those who speak from 
their seats during meetings 

Along with the trend toward live 
ceilings goes emphasis on acoustic 
treatment in the back of the audito 


rium, frequently in the form of surfaces 
shaped to diffuse reflected sound along 
with porous surfaces to absorb it. Au 





William %. Temple, of the Speech 
Department of Brooklyn (N. Y.) Col 
lege, is a contributing editor to Scho 
lastic Teacher 






































Acoustically ‘‘dead”’ corridor 


ent materials, are effective 


] 


thorities a'so recommend treatment of 


the rear side walls, especially if they 
are parallel. Parallel walls _ reflect 
sounds directly back and forth, produc- 


ing a disturbing “flutter” echo. 

A new, attractive 
tvpe of acoustic treatment for the back 
lightweight 
backing of 
The strips 


und CCONOMNIC al 


walls consists of strips of 
plywood mounted over a 
absorbent acoustic material 
ire fastened only at their extremities 


and alternate strips are set at angles to 


each other. This arrangement reflects 
and diffuses the high-frequency sounds 
which provide “definition” and _intelli- 


gibility in music and speech, and ab- 
sounds which 
the 


sorbs the low-frequen 


otherwise reverberate and drown 
others in boominess. 

Another new trend in auditorium de- 
sign is the idea of tipping the face of 
the balcony the 


echo from it and at the same time im- 


forward to eliminate 


prove the illumination of the audito- 
rium. And another is to reduce the 
depth of the acoustically troublesome 
recess under the baleony or even to 
omit it by building the balcony over 


the entrance lobby instead of over the 


back rows of seats 



















Johns - Manville 


ceilings, lined with absorb- 
in cutting down on noise. 


Architects, like the general public, 
are becoming more aware of the ad- 
getting expert advice on 
acoustical design before putting up a 
The experts are often able to 


vantages of 


bu Iding 
suggest ways to improve the acoustics 
of existing buildings, too, but it is bet- 
ter to avoid mistakes than to attempt 
to correct them. There is not much that 
anyone Cali do to improve the acoustics 
in a circular lobby lined with marble 
which drives unwanted sounds into the 
rear of the auditorium. The restlessness 
and unruliness of the students in the 
back rows during assembly programs is 
not necessarily juvenile delinquency. It 
might be bad acoustics. 

The art and science of architectural 
acoustics has come a long way since 
the days when miles of wire were 
strung around the ceilings in vain at- 
tempts to correct bad listening condi- 
tions in halls, but, as one 
speaker said at the meeting of the 
Acoustical Society last June, “As long 
as new buildings are built and as long 
as surfaces of plaster, concrete, and 
glass continue to reflect 97 per cent of 
the sound that strikes them, the acous 
tical industry will continue to thrive.” @ 


concert 

















A Quick Cure for... 





ON’T let equipment scare you away 
from aids you want to use. Sound 
projectors and tape recorders are only 
machines. They operate according to a 
few simple rules, and—unlike your stu- 
dents—are predictable in their behavior. 
If you can drive a car or run a sewing 
machine, there’s no reason for you to 
shy away from your classroom machines. 
Of course, ideally, the teacher should 
running the equipment while 
mnducting a In high schools, 
either junior or senior, operator’s clubs 
ire the best answer. Students take great 


not be 
class. 


pride in being projectionists and do a 
careful job. Nevertheless, should 
know how to run the machines yourself. 

Audio-visual aids about audio-visual 
education are available in surprising 
number. Roughly, they fall into two 
ategories: 1. those dealing with equip- 
ment and how to run it, and 2. those 
dealing with techniques and teaching 
methods. 

Before you actually run a projector, 
you should first learn something about 
its general principles. Facts About Pro- 
jection—11 mins. (Int. Film Bureau) 
outlines good practices such as setting 
up, testing, hints on better projection, 
opening and closing the show. Project- 
ing Motion Pictures—10 mins. (Univ. of 


you 


Calif.) discusses seating arrangements, 
placement of screen, loudspeaker, pro- 
jector. The Show Must Go On—20 
mins., free loan (Bell & Howell) com- 
pares modern and early projection; 


presents check points when purchasing 
a projector. Facts About Film—10 mins. 
(Int. Film Bureau) stresses proper film 
care and protection. It’s Up to You—15 
mins. (Aetna) also deals with film care, 
with useful detail on splicing, cleaning, 
inspection, storage. A good item par- 
ticularly if your school has its own film 
library. 

Now you're ready to run the projec- 
tor. You can get: Operation & Care of 
the DeVry-Lite Sound Projector—18 
mins.; Operation and Care of the Bell 
& Howell Sound Projector—21 mins.; 
Operation & Care of the RCA 400 
16mm Sound Projector—18 mins. (all 
three from Int. Film Bureau). Also, a 


Vera Falconer, an audio-visual consult- 
ant, is a contributing editor to Scholastic 
Tea her 


Projector -Chy Teachers 


By VERA FALCONER 


filmstrip How to Operate the Victor Mo- 
tion Picture Projector—48 frs. (Trindl- 
King) 

That takes care of the more compli- 
cated machines. Let’s see what we can 
learn about other equipment. Overhead 
Projector—16 mins. (State Univ. of lowa) 
tells how to use this machine and how 
to produce transparencies for it. The 
Opaque Projector—Its Purpose & Use— 
6 mins. (again from Iowa) tells you just 
what the title says it will. You Are the 
Producer—12 mins., color, free loan 
from RCA dealers, comes up with in- 
formation on a newer development— 
magnetic sound on film. It shows you 
how to record sound on 16mm film with 
the 400 magnetic recorder-projector. 

Magnetic Recorder—19 mins. (State 
Univ. of Iowa) and Magnetic Tape Re- 
cording—10 mins. (Univ. of Minn.) both 
describe principles and methods of re- 
cording. 

Filmstrip projection is discussed in a 
filmstrip Tips on Slidefilms—92 frs. (Jam 
Handy). It shows the operation and care 
of different type projectors, trouble 
shooting, before-class preparation, and 
uses of filmstrips. 

How to Make Handmade Lantern 
Slides—22 mins., color (EFLA or Ind. 
U.) covers this subject fully. 

Another phase of equipment is dis- 
cussed in Young America Films’ film- 
strip Audio-Visual Series. The first four 
in the series are case studies showing 
how audio-visual programs are organ- 
ized and administered: Large City 
Audio-Visual Organization—44 frs., the 
Newark, N. J. program; Small City 
Audio-Visual Department—40 frs., Dear- 
born, Mich.; College Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter—37 frs., the center at Washington 
State College; County Audio-Visual 
Service Program—52 frs., San Diego 
County, Calif. These are useful as ex- 
amples when your school plans _ its 
visual aids program. 

In the same vein, the motion picture 
Teaching Materials Center—9 mins., 
b&w or color (Virginia Educ. Bd.) 
shows you how a good center is or- 
ganized and stressing _ its 
values to teachers. 

Group two of these films, discussing 
teaching methods, contains some excel- 
lent ideas on several types of materials. 


operated, 
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FILMS ON VISUAL EDUCATION 


Accent on Learning—30 mins., Ohio. 

Bridges for Ideas—28 mins., Univ. So 
Cal. 

Sight and Sound—11] 
Film Board of Canada 

New Tools for Learning—19 mins, 
(stresses motion pictures) 

How, What and Why of Audio-Visual 
Education—50 frs. filmstrip, Audio- 
Visual 

Making Teaching Effective 
strip, Ohio 


FILMS ON MOTION PICTURES 


Bring the World to the Classroom—22 
mins., EBF 

How to Teach 
Cathedral 

Instructional Films—New Way to Greater 
Education—25 mins., free loan, Coronet 

Using the Classroom Film—21 mins., EBF 

Teacher Utilizes a Motion Picture—40 f1 
filmstrip—W. R. Fulton 


FILMSTRIPS ON FILMSTRIPS 
Enriching the Curriculum with Film- 
strips—60 frs., free, S. V. E. 


‘ 
mins., National 


EBF 


40 fr. film- 


with Films—16 mins., 


Teachers Consider Filmstrips—27 frs., 
color, Eyegate 

Introducing Filmstrips—28 frs., Class- 
room Film 

Slideflm in Teaching—46 frs., Young 
America 

ADDITIONAL AIDS 

Feltboard in Teaching—9 mins., color, 
Wayne U. 

Chalkboard Utilization—15 mins., Young 
America 

Bulletin Board at Work—42 frs., film- 


strip, Wayne U. 

How to Keep Your Bulletin Board Alive 
—32 fr. filmstrip, Ohio 

Make Your Chalk Talk 
UW-Govt. 

Making Your Chalk Teach 
strip, Wayne U. 

Demonstration: A Teaching Technique 
38 fr. filmstrip, Wayne | 

Increasing the Effectiveness of Teach- 
ing with Tape Recording—sound, free 
loan, Filmstrip, Minn. Mining & Mfg 


56 fr. filmstrip 


47 fr. film- 


There they are, the films and film- 
strips which can help you get acquainted 
with audio-visual equipment. As you 
probably have noticed, emphasis is on 
the “visual,” with very little material 
available on Even though 
there are few helpful films on the sub- 

(Continued on page 31-T) 


“audio.” 
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SEE BRITAIN FIRST 
—BY RAIL! 


Depend on British Railways for 


TOO MANY WINDOWS? 





Continued from page 14-T 


lighted room. However, even if so 
called “daylight projection” were to be- 
; come a reality, light control is still 
delightful travel through Britain— ; highly desirable. The more vivid and 
the Lake District or the colourful 7 realistic the impression, the more mean 
2 ingful becomes the experience, and the 
West Country—and for your | deeper and more permanent the learn- 
ing. Elimination of distraction height 
; ens this vividness, by means of light 
and the Continent. , i ; control. When distractions enter the 
learning situation through failure to 
control lighting, realism is sacrificed 


SAVE win “ih YI, ‘ with a resultant loss in learning. The 
Tokett! | et | ater productions recognize this princi 
Thufe Tour \ | ple by dimming the house lights, to 





onward journey to Ireland 


assist the audience in becoming “ab 


1,000 miles of “‘Go-as-you-please” , in. a . , 
rail travel in Britain sorbed” in the action carried out on- 


$ 3rd $ ls ; stage 
ONLY oa tuge. 
8. ASS 27. 
1 ‘ Uass SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT In the same manner, one of the 


Also good for reservations, all : : ; j 
Irish cross-channel services, including or British Railways Offices in reasons why motion pictures shown in 


berths, and rail travel in Northern Ireland Ne “hice ; geles." : : 
and points between Dublin and Belfast ew York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto. | a darkened room are so effective in 
Valid for six months. Not on sale overseas learning is that they create a sense of 


eee ae T ee 
" F3 R IT l i we reality. The more realistic they seem to 
5 th ‘ng \ the viewer, the stronger the impression 
ecure ese, foo, efore you leave — . 
Ciske al ceeesthenesdl diln seett RAI LWAYS received, and the greater the learning. 
g ‘ross-channe ship reserva — : : é 
tions; attractive tours by rail/motor seed : When the picture is shown in a lighted 
coach/ship. 





acest SET 








room, it becomes “just a picture,” and 
its effectiveness is accordingly dimin- 


“GUEST TICKET’ — unlimited ‘ » om 
3 nas . ee ‘ For literature, please write ept > 

for 9 consecutive days ole < BRITISH RAILWAYS, 9 Rockefeller Plaza ished, 

Not obtainable in Britain New York 20, N. Y I am glad to report that the State 


Board of Education for Virginia, 
through official action, recognized not 





only the need for using audio-visual 
materials in the individual classrooms, 
but also the need for light control 
permit effective use. This action re- 
sulted in an amendment to the “Mini 
mum Requirements and Standards fo: 
School Buildings,” text as follows: 


Section IX. Classroom Lighting 


All classrooms and any laboratory 
lecture or demonstration-type room 
shall be designed for audio-visual in 
struction and the structural equipment 


; shall be roughed-in or provided that 
‘ ther world the - ee am 
Veuve & another w will facilitate installation of the finished 


minute you cross the border... : ‘ 
room-darkening equipment after com- 
a land of foreign vepramared pletion of the building. The type ol 
in which romantic “mariachi room - darkening equipment — should, 
players still serenade dark-eyed therefore, be determined during thx 
beauties . . . temples older than preliminary stages of planning or before 
history stand beside hotels as the final drawings and_ specifications 
modern as tomorrow . . . and are completed. 
every dollar buys 12.50 pesos Note: If drapes are contemplated, the 
worth of vacation magic. Plan track and hangers shall be installed dur- 
your trip now. From November to ing the construction of the building. 
We should keep in mind that audio 
March, the bright Mexican sun 2 : 
callieds ieialt ts ee Gis visual materials are essential to a good 
- . é educational program, that more and 
vacation the most exciting more of these materials will be used in 
! ‘ ‘ 
one of your life! teaching, that the place for using them 
is in the individual classroom, and 
THE MEXICAN LEE saeeay BUREAU finally, that some method of light con- 
trol must be provided to permit eftec- 


New York * Chicago « Los Angeles « San Antonio 


ton © New Orleans ° Mion tive use of these materials. 








Savoring the South 


By WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 


L YOK at what’s coming down Bour- 
bon Street,” I said to my wife. “A 
bus named DESIRE!” Not a ramshakle, 
clanging street car but a shiny new bus 
rolling past the shuttered old houses of 
New Orleans’ famous French quarter. 

Every delighted visitor finds that the 
new South is turning in its old streetcars 
for new rolling stock, its slums for rain- 
bow tinted cinder block suburban “de- 
velopments,” its muddy roads for super 
highways and soaring bridges, its old 
rocking chair for the quickstep of pro- 
gress 

In Savannah I met a business man 
who finds the heavy morning motor 
traffic from his plantation home irksome. 
So he drives his home car to his pasture 
airfield, climbs into his Beechcraft, flies 
to Savannah’s airport, and drives his 
ther car to the office. He saves 20 
minutes. 

Che astonished visitor from the North 
the South of Tobacco Road, of 
Caldwell, of Tennessee Williams going 
with the wind of new prosperity. 


f 


| 
nmnas 


Not so long ago a friend reported a 
lebate raging briefly in a Charleston, 
South Carolina, family he visited. Should 
they paint the house or buy a new car? 
They bought the car. When you visit 
Charleston today you discover to your 

light that residents can afford both 


int and cars. No other American city 





7th Annual 


TRAVEL STORY 
AWARDS 


WANTED: Travel stories, 750-1,000 
words on any vacation 
experience. 


ELIGIBLE: Teachers, librarians, prin- 
cipals or administrators. 


DEADLINE: February 1, 1955. 
9 cash prizes 
No entry blank needed .. . just 


send your story to 





Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher 
33 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 
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can boast that it has more than 1,000 
dwellings built before 1850—many, in- 
deed, pre-Revolution. And today they 
gleam brightly with new paint. “North- 
erm money” Perhaps. 
When you inquire you find most of the 
Northern money is firmly in the grasp 
of native Charlestonians. 

Why go South to see new cars and 
super highways? you may ask. Unlike 
the North, which pulled down the old 
and put up bronze “This is the site 
of . . .” plaques, the South cherishes 
its heritage. No modern apartment dis- 
figures New Orleans’ French quarter. 
Indeed, no resident of this section may 
without first 


someone says. 


so much as move a door 
asking a watchful French Quarter Com- 
mission. The Historic Charleston Foun- 
dation buys up and preserves buildings 
threatened with destruction. At Wil- 


William Dow Boutwell, a long-time 
savorer of the South, is Editor of Scho- 
lastic Teacher. 
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Virginia, the Rockefeller 
family has rebuilt a colonial city of 
more than 400 dwellings 


The shrewd South makes its past con 


liamsburg, 


and stores. 
tribute to its new prosperity. 

To enjoy the South you don’t need 
an automobile. My wife and I made our 
swing through the South in the match 
wide wind Ww 


railroad = di: 


less comfort of modern 


air-conditioned iv-coaches 
and buses. What ple asure to let someone 
driving. We traveled by 
Washington to 


Savannah, 


else do the 
short, non-tiring “hops”; 
Williamsburg, to Charleston 
Pensacola, New Orleans, and the n home 
to New York by air in a miraculous five 
hours. On the travel in 
style—sometimes __ the 


railroads you 
air-conditioned 
I don’t know 
how long the railroads can afford to 


coach was our private car. 


supply luxurious travel to so few pas 
sengers but it is there now for your 
enjoyment; deluxe comfort from New 
York to New Orleans for $80. 
(Continued on page 32-T 
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= i Travel TIPS 


BY SHIP Countries Days Cost 





Queen Mary 6 42 $1057 
Queen Elizabeth. 10 73 1690 A WINTER winds howl, Florida be your first stop in Cuba. A luxury 
BY AIR travel booms. National Airlines, resort 80 miles east of Havana, the 
Thrift ‘ 23 855 following up its Florida summer pack- Varadero has everything—including 24 
Popular 4 30 960 age tour program, schedules for the miles of beautiful white beach and 
Grand 8 37 1065 first time a low cost winter vacation Cuban climate. 
Highlight 10 62 1440 

tour. You can budget six days and 

p> If you have only a few days to spend 


seven nights at a first-class Miami Beach 


hotel for only $39 per person (two to a in the South, you'll see much of the 


historic Virginia countryside on Gray 


NOW YOU CAN BUDGET YOUR 


room), plus round trip air transporta- ‘gem ‘ 99 
SABBATICAL OR VACATION TRIP I . in Line’s “Virginia Landmarks” three-day 
tion. Lowest rates apply during Jan- ' “th ll-inclusi 
eee » of our allcexpense : 3 ’ u ur, with an all-ine > price 
Every one of our all-expen . uary; during mid-season months of coord Dr apse Spars shrugs og cena en 
European tours is planned for Deleusey sul Match, packaisas sat of $69.50. The tour starts at Washington, 
aw : srest anc 73) ror “1 é ‘ iarc acKnage ai é ei . — 
maximum interest and c mtort. @ =o . é bac D. C., and includes the Tidewater area, 
Land travel by Armchair Pull- $57 a week, then revert to $39 from t Yorkt 1 1 
man Motorcoach. Get full de- March 15 to the end of April. Airlines Peg , we te spin. a a 
a & 7 — abwe ti ; . ae . Ul é rt 3 
tails in FREE illustrated folder. expect such a surge to the South that ‘8 4 a ; 
‘ me | 
See your travel agent or write ; tae : Dates to note in the Carolinas: Plan 
Eastern Air Lines and National Air- - : 
your visit to Charleston from March 


ines will swap planes with Pan Ameri- 
ll swap pl th Pan A 


. ¢ ’ > > : rigs 
can World Airways to increase facil- 14 to April 9, when the Historic 


Charleston Foundation sponsors its an 








ae ities. The domestic airlines get Pan Am ‘per ; ; ; 
nf planes for the Florida season. In turn, ™ series of tours through beautiful 
Tie ie iM Mecca Wastin: aii Me, old homes of the city. You'll want to 
vas tional planes to ferry 2,800 more travel- e Charleston’s famous gardens in full 
ers a week across the Atlantic next sum- bloom, and the annual Azalea Festival. 
sie In North Carolina, Asheville will hold 
TOURS : its annual Crattsman’s Fair of the 
’ > If you leave Florida on the new Key — Southern Highlands on July 18-22, with 
1006 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo West ferry to Cardenas, the ultra-mod traditional Appalachian crafts—spin- 
ern Varadero Internacional Hotel may ning, weaving, pottery, silver and cop- 











per smithing, and many others, 

If vou’re driving south, you'll want 
to write for free motel guides, Ameri- 
can Motel Association Guide and 
American Motél Guest Home Guide 
(American Motel Assn., ons: wo NN. 
Maple Ave., Ridgewood, N. J.), or the 
Quality C ourts guide for 1 motels east of 
the Mississippi (Quality Courts, Brown’s 
Court, Fredericksburg, Va.). 


| 


>» Boats in the news: A jet-propelled 
ferry on the Potomac, at White’s Ferry 
between Montgomery County, Md., 
and Loudoun County, Va., attracts 
curious motorists. The ferry’s hydro-jet 
engine quietly pumps in and ejects 
water under the hull, propelling the 
boat like a squid. The packet Delta 
Queen starts a leisurely cruise Feb- 
ruary 12 down the Mississippi to the 








Soon, maybe already, you'll be engaged in that most engrossing of | New Orleans Mardi Gras. Wavfarer 
pursuits planning a trip to Europe. As a car is essential to Travel Service offers a choice of rail- 
enable you to cover the ground speedily and comfortably, and to steamer transportation on round trips 
conserve precious time, you'll be wise to send for the Drivehyre from Cincinnati: the 10-17-day tours 
pace tah = a tage , — os rie 7 4 epee include Mardi Gras accommodations, 
vertible for as long as you wish, without limit or extra charge tor . ~ ° . 

sleet li ' | start at $185 for rail round trip. 


mileage—a useful concession, for even in this small Isle, miles can 


» Excellent new travel book is Selden 
Rodman’s Haiti: The Black Republic 
(Devin-Adair, $5), with history and 


run into thousands. 


| FAITHFULLY YOURS | ULLY YOURS 


a a oo Vie | description, information on __ hotels, 
October thru March transportation, tours, and shopping, a 

| Creole glossary, and arresting photo- 

P.S. Send NOW for Illustrated Brochure, to: graphs. You'll enjoy the author’s com- 

DRIVEHYRE CARS LTD., KINGSWAY, NEWPORT, MON., ENGLAND | ments on “voodoo,” even if you're not 
Stations at: Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Derby, Leeds, Leicester, Lincoln, Manchester, planning a trip to this exciting island. 


Nottingham, Preston, Sheffield, Swansea and Torquay aa 
; —AuDREY NOALL 

















CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 





Continued from page 13-T 


V: Yes. Take an issue as funaamental 
is democracy. You read the papers and 
find many concepts of democracy. We 
mean one thing and the Russians mean 
nother. In one respect it’s a matter of 
semantics. I wonder if by exposing the 
students to too many facts you flood 
m and stifle decisions. Maybe they 
have an opinion, but I doubt if 
they actually do enough research so 
they will reach a decision. They'll learn 
that there are lots of sides to a question, 
des they hadn’t been aware of. 


V: I was interested in a remark about 
eaching in communities that have 
strong feelings about an issue, and you, 
the teacher, don’t share that feeling. 
The problem becomes: How can I teach 
my point of view without getting into 
trouble? I think you can avoid trouble 
if you protect your method by relating 
» documents that nobody would dis- 
credit . | mean the idea of freedom 
to search for facts, or government de- 
rived from the consent of the governed. 
You can still more or less plant an atti- 
tude that way—and without getting 
yurself into trouble with the com- 


munity 


V: I'm a little bit disturbed as to how 
we might use facts and our own opin- 
ions. You read something from a book, 
but it might not be a fact. How ire you 
going to explain to the student that even 
in books he finds opinion being ex- 


pre ssed? 


V: If we give them the facts and our 
opinions, we must give them a way of 
differentiating between the two. That 
the war ended in 1945 is a fact, but 
every book and every teacher has opin- 
ions of what led to the war’s end. 


V: I handle controversial issues in my 
class and one of the principal objectives 
I have is to teach the students how to 
identify and analyze propaganda. It’s 
not in order that the students be able 
lve a controversial issue as such, 

but when they get through working 
vith some controversial issues, they are 
ible to identify and analyze propaganda 
ill of its forms. That’s my objective. 


VY: That's fine, but it requires a stand- 
Where do your students get that 

tal | urd? 

V: They develop it themselves. We 

show them how to detect propaganda, 

then let them decide what is and what 

is not propaganda. 


V: Well then, this requires certain 
re s to operate trom. Non-contro- 
Continued on page 43-T 
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Plan your vacation NOW 
with these 4-8 folders 
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Six tours, 11 countries, two and 3-week 
vacations, Fly S-A-S overnight to Scotland... 
travel by train and steamer to London, Paris, 

all Europe. Wonderful hotels, real European 
atmosphere, Continental food. Air trip, 
sightseeing, hotels and meals all in 
one lowcost ticket. Your choice 

of Europe, from Norway to Naples 
Go any week, year round. 


A 


Transatlantic Airline 


See all the Continent; get more 
for your travel dollars. Visit 
any or all these ten extra 
cities, for not a cent 

added fare, via S-A-S to 

Rome. Travel as you please; 
these are not tours. New folder 
lists 54 travel bonus trips. 
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45 Pennywise Tours 
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FRANCE 
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Travel Plan 


| SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 


ty 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York ST-I 
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Teaching Guide for 


Unit on COMMUNISM AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History: Unit on communism, 
pp. 10-13. News pages, pp. 5-8. 

World Geography: Communism unit, 
esp. pp. 11-12. 

U. S. History, Problems of Democ- 
racy: Communism unit, pp. 10-13. 
“Newsmakers” (Rayburn and Know- 
land), p. 4. News pages, pp. 5-8. 

Civics, Citizenship: “Good Citizens,” 
p. 9. 

Life-adjustment: Teen-age social 
problems, “Ask Gay Head,” p. 14. 
Moral and spiritual values, “How 
Would You Solve It?” p. 14. Vocation- 
il, “Experts in Khaki,” p. 15. 


THE 84TH CONGRESS 


The newly elected 84th Congress 
pens its first session this week. (The 
February 16 issue of World Weck will 
bring you a 32-page special section 
on CONGRESS AT WORK-see an- 
nouncement in next week’s Teaching 
Guide. ) 

Sam Rayburn of Texas, as Speaker 
if the House, becomes one of the most 
powerful men in Washington. In the 
Senate, a colorful and _ controversial 
figure is Minority Leader William 
Knowland of California. Discuss‘on of 
Senator Knowland’s disagreement with 
President Eisenhower on U. S. policy 
yward Red China can be used to mo- 
vate the unit on communism, pages 
10-18 

Ask students to tell what is at the 
ot of the clash between the Presi- 

nd Knowland in the matter of 

ling with Red China. With whose 

of view does the class agree? 
Why? 


Unit: COMMUNISM (pp. 10-13) 


Concepts in the Unit 

Moscow is the training center for 

ymmunist leaders from all parts of 
he world. Russia would like to bring 
the entire world under communist rule. 
Although Communist Party members 
may be few in numbers, they form a 
hard core of well-trained and disci- 
plined members. Their influence reaches 
beyond their numerical strength. While 
some countries have outlawed the Com- 
munist Party, others give it freedom of 
action. 


Assignments 

(1) Use the “Words in the News” 
section of the KEY issue (Sept. 29, pp. 
37-40) to write the meanings of these 
terms: propaganda, sabotage, party line, 











Coming Next Week—SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


The four-page Semester Review Test—a regular end-of-semester feature 
in World Week—will appear in next week’s issue. Objective-type questions 
will cover social studies material in World Week during the current semester. 
There will be skill, fact, and interpretation questions. A two-page illustrated 
section of the quiz will cover 10 news developments of outstanding im- 
portance during the semester: German rearmament problem, Mendes- 
France reforms in France, Iran oil settlement, Trieste settlement, Suez 
Canal agreement on bases, Indo-China problem, the November election, 
opening of the new Congress, McCarthy censure, U. N. and U. S. action 
on the Eisenhower “atoms-for-peace” plan. 

The Semester Test will be placed at the center fold of the magazine. 
Some teachers prefer to use the quiz independently of the magazine. 


TEACHING GUIDE p. 1 








fellow-traveler, Cominform, communist- 
front organization. (2) In which Eu- 
ropean countries is the Communist 
Party strongest? weakest? (3) In what 
ways have some countries acted to 
limit the power of Communists? (4) 
What methods do the Communists use 
in Asia to build up ill feeling toward 
the free-world countries? * 
Procedure 

Send a student to the board to work 
with the Scholastic News Map of the 
World to indicate the extent of the 
spread of communism in Europe and 
Asia. Have him name the countries un- 
der communist rule. Call the attention 
of the class to the global projection 
map on the Scholastic News Map. If 
communism should spread to. the rest 
of Asia and the Middle East, how 
would the color-pattern on the map 
change? Why would the free-world na- 
tions be concerned? 

Refer to the “Newsmakers”. section 
(p. 4) and the difference in policy 
between President Eisenhower and 
Senator Knowland toward Red China. 
How does the class feel about the two 
viewpoints? After students have had 
the opportunity to express opinions, 
have them open their copies of World 
Week to the chart on page 11, which 
compares the strength of communism 
in West European countries. 


CHART INTERPRETATION (p. 11) 


1. What does the chart tell you 
about the strength of the Communist 
Party in West Europe since the end 
of World War Il? What information 
in the chart is,the basis for your con- 
clusion? 

2. In which countries is the Commu- 
nist Party strongest? In which country 
has it gained in power? In which has 
its power dropped significantly? 


STATUS OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

(map, p. 12) 

1. Look at the map key. \J/hat in 
formation does the map give? 

2. Have a student read off the names 
of the countries as the key provides 
specific information about them. After 
this background information has been 


established, continue with the discus 


sion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. U. S. leaders have often said that 
we should not look upon the Commu 
nist Party as similar to the Republican 
or Democratic parties. These leaders 
charge the Communist Party with being 
a “world conspiracy.” What reasons do 
they have for this attitude? 
2. Why is Moscow called the train 
ing center for world communism? 


3. If the U. S. allows Republican 


I 


and Democrats to hold governn 
jobs, why not Communist Party m« 
bers. 

1. Suppose you he rd somcone d 
scribed as a “fellow-traveler’? What 
would that mean to 


you recognize the “p if vou 


read it in a newspaper or heard it in 
a conversation? 

5. The chart on page 11 shows the 
Communist Party in Europe to be rela 
tively small. Why, then, the fears about 
communism in Europe? 

6. Former President Truman once 
said that “stomach communism” is win 
ning many people of Asia and_ the 
Middle East. What do you think h 
meant by “stomach communism”? Why 
are so many of the people of the Middl 
East and Asia ready to believe Red 
lies and propaganda against the U. S. 
and its allies? 

Activities 

1. As a previous assignment, ask stu 

dents to bring to class newspaper items 























5 ames 





















TEACHING GUJDE p. 2 


dealing with Russia and her satellites. 
In particular, have them look for items 
which show: how Russia and her satel- 
lites vote and argue in the U. N.; 
items of Russian propaganda; U. S. ac- 
tions. toward Communists at home and 
abroad; actions by communist coun 
tries in world affairs. 

2. From the materials 
such materials as 
obtain elsewhere, show the class the 
meaning of the “party line” 
munist-front organizations. 











above, plus 


able to 





you may be 






and com- 








3. Serd bright students to the li- 
brary to read up on the arguments 
which were used pro and con when 





ymunist Party 
debated. Use 
these argu 


the law outlawing the Con 
in the U. S. was being 
part of the lesson to have 
ments presented and evaluated. 

4. During the work in an 
which shows how the 
influence the 
Asia, 






less« m 





iprovisation 
»ymmunist leaders try to 
thinking of the people of 








Lesson Plan for SLOW CLASSES 


Procedure 

1. Clear up language difficulties 
Have students bring their KEY issues 
to class, if available (September 29, 
1954). Tell them to turn to the “Words 
in the News” section, pp. 37-40, and 
write the meanings of the following 
words in their notebooks: Cominform, 
“allow-traveler, Iron Curtain, leftist, 
party line, propaganda, puppet gov- 
ernment, satellite, underground. 







first. 











TOOLS for 


Atomic Energy 
Jan. 19 in World Week 






ARTICLES: “Our Vast Empire of 
the Atom,” by E. Abel, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Sept. 5, 1954. “What Are 





the Actual Prospects for Atomic Pow- 
er?” by H. Manchester, Reader's Digest, 
Sept. 1954. “Working Atom,” by T. 
Coffin, Nation’s Business, Aug. 1954. 
“Atomic Industry: Born a Giant and 
Getting Bigger,” Business Week, June 
12, 1954. “Atomic Miracles Are Nearer 
Now,” Popular Science, June, 1954. 
“Where the Atom Works in Industry,” 
U. S. News & World Report, Feb. 26, 
1954. “Atoms for Peace,” by E. H. 
Hymen, Independent Woman, Nov. 
1954. 

FILMS: A for 
















Atom, 15 minutes, 
free loan, General Electric Co., Dis- 
tribution Section, Advertising & Sales 
Promotion, 1 River Road, Schenectady 
5, N. Y. What an atom is, how energy 
is released, peacetime uses of atomic 
















at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio 
sion. Marca Registrada. Member 
a school year. Single copy, 10 cents 











WORLD WEEK, published weekly during the school year Sept 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
except special issues 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


January 12, 1955 
In the Teacher Edition—announcement 
of World Week editorial program for 
second semester, including list of 
units planned. 
In the Student Edition— 


Unit: Japan at the crossroads. 
American Issues: proposed new mil- 
itary service law. 
January 19, 1955 
Unit: atomic energy 
February 2, 1955 
Unit: India. 








2. Follow and adapt the suggested 
approach in the first lesson plan to 
interpret the chart and map on pages 
1] and 12. The class work 
out the chart question on the 
book page on page 18. This will serve 
both for teaching and drilling on skills 
as well as getting the facts for the 
cussion. Integrate the reading of 
Scholastic News Map on the wall with 
this information. 

3. Write the following 
on the blackboard for students to copy 


can also 


work- 


dis- 
the 


study guide 


into their notebooks. (They should 
leave space under each question for 
note-taking; suggest, also, that they 


underline the sentences in the article 
which give them the answers to the 
questions. ) 


TEACHERS 


energy, by-products of nuclear fission. 
The Atom and Industry, 12 minutes, 
sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. Industry’s use of radioisotopes and 
its atomic energy problems. Our Atomic 
Development, 26 minutes, sale, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film 
Dept., 330 West 42 Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Growth and present extent 
of atomic energy program; atomic 
plants; location of uranium ore; devel- 
opment of weapons. 

FILMSTRIPS: Making Atomic Ener- 
gy Help Mankind, 45 frames, Popular 
Science Publishing Co., Audio-Visual 
Division, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. Formation of radio- 
active isotopes and advances made with 
their aid in medicine and biology. New 
Power from the Atom, 57 frames, New 
York Times, Office of Educational Ac- 
tivities, 229 West 43 Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Development of atomic ener- 
_8Ys _Peacetime and defense uses. 








Page 10: Which country is the 
“brains” for world communism? What 
training does a Communist carry away 
with him as a “graduate of communist 


methods”? How does the Cominform 
help spread communism throughout 
the world? 

Page 13: Why are so many people 


of Asia and the Middle East suspicious 
of the U. S. and its allies? What stories 
do Communists tell the people of the 
Middle East and Europe to stir up 
hatred against the U. S. and its allies? 
What can the free world do to help 
stop the spread of communism? 


Activities 
Scan the 

under the 

adapt those 


list of suggested activities 
first lesson plan. Use or 
most suited to your class 
abilities. 


interests and 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 

Beginning with this issue, World 
Week will publish the answer to the 
weekly crossword puzzle in the Teach- 
ing Guide of the same issue, as well as 
edition the following 


in the student 


week. Here is the answer to this week’s 
crossword puzzle, 
Sade nt Edition: 


on page 2 of the 
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ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 18 

I. Trouble and discontent (note that 

kettles ready to be heated up are war 


trouble-spots, and dish is being preparea 
to “feed” the figure marked “war”), 
“Red” Words: a-3; b-5; c-7; d-1; e-6; 
f-4; g-2. 
Ul. Read the 
4-T; 5-NS. 
iV. Which One?: 1-a; 2-c; 3-c; 4-b; 5-a. 


1) 


Chart: 1-T; 2-NS; 3-T; 
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STUDENTS are invited te 
submit original cross- 
word puzzles for publi- 
cation in Scholastic Mag- 
azines. Each puzzle 
should be built around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from History, 
Art, Science, or any field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 60 words, of 
which at least 10 must 
be related to the theme. 
For any original puzzle 
published we will pay 
you $10.00. Entries must 
include puzzle, defini- 
tions, and answers on 
separate sheets. Keep a 
copy as puzzles cannot 
be returned. Give name, 
address, school, and 
grade. Address: Puzzle 
Editor, World Week, 33 
W. 42 St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Answers this week 




















SKY HIGH 


By Judy Barras, Taft High School, Bronx, New York 


* Starred words refer to mountains. 
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50. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
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next 
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in your edition. 
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Highest mountain of 


Noah’s ark rested on 
Folkways. 

Male bee. 

Donkey’s cry 
Pitcher. 

System of si,tnals for 


. English (abbr. ) 
. Chemical symbol for 


Like. 
Memorial (abbr. ) 
Egyptian sun god 


. Territory (abbr.). 
. Actor 
28. Chemical symbol for 
29. Girl’s name. 


Ferrer 


High, craggy hill 


. Short for debutantes. 
°33. 
34. 
36. 
38. 
40. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
47. 
48. 
*49. 


Mountain (abbr 
Acquired. 
Hawaiian wreaths. 
Boy. 

Exists. 

Explosive. 
Electrified particle. 
Preposition: at. 
And so forth. 
Depart. 

Short for District 
Nevis, h 


ighest 


Britain. 
Genuine. 

Common vegetabl 
Consume by fire. 
as 
Sierra ____.. Mounta 
and Colorado. 
Highest peak in the 
More untrue. 


l 


Atte 


Europe 
this mountain. 


communication, 


tungsten 


selenium. 


rney 


pe ik in Great 


1 the east 


ins in Wyoming 


Py renees 


49. 
51. 
53. 
55. 
56 
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Highest peak of Rocky Mountains. 
____. Doone, by R. D. Blackmore 
Boast. 

Bridge of San Luis 
ton Wilder. 


_, by Thorn 


We. 
Road (abbr.). 
Part of a circle 
Chamber. 
South American mountains. 
Abounded; poured. 
Twelfth letter of Greek alphabet. 
Mountain range between France and 
Switzerland. 
Actress Rita - 

Norkey reached the peak ot 
Mt. Everest. 
Place. 
Mt. Everest lies between Nepal and 


Highest peak in Canada. 


. Telephone (abbr. ) 


Scepter. 
Nevada, California mountain 
range, 


. Halt! 


Hawaiian voleano, Mauna aoe 
Pass, in California’s Sierra 

Nevada mountains 

Earthen mug. 

Mount ____, highest peak on island 

of Crete. 

Earth (French). 


. Container. 


Blossoms. 

Allow. 

Balance (abbr.). 
Therefore. 

Not pa. 


| 
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High School Grads 


most likely to succeed 
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...Join the 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


a 








Young Men Go Places- Faster 
in the U.S. Air Force 


pe ae ee > ee 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 ee 
S-3-sCc 


You get going...and keep going when you step into Air 
Force Blue. As an Airman, your job in the air or on the 
ground will help keep our giant Air Force bombers and 
jet fighters flying. 

You'll earn good pay, with automatic increases and 
may have opportunities for further schooling. If you 
qualify, you can learn a skill that will benefit you for 


: Personnel Procurement Division 
i 
i 
! 
i 
; . ar ! 
the rest of your life, you may be selected for Aviation j 
I 
I 
l 
! 
! 
L 


AFPTR-P-4, U.S. Air Force, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Please send me more information on my oppor 
tunity as an Airman in the U. S. Air Force 


Cadet training as a pilot or observer—or you may com 
pete for an appointment to the new Air Force Academy 
Be the first in your class to succeed. Be a member of 
the U.S. Air Force team. 


qm me es ee ee ee es es ee ee ee es el 





fae stuvents: Graduate before you enlist! 





Newsmakers / 


DISSENTER KNOWLAND 


WHEN CALVIN Coolidge ran for 
President in 1924, young Bill Know- 
land of Alameda, Calif., wanted to 
help. He was only 15. But the Coo- 
lidge Club of his home town made 
him finance chairman—the youngest 
city finance chairman of a political 
campaign so far as records show. 

William Fife Knowland, now 46, 
has been setting “youngest” records 
in politics ever since: 

1933—youngest member of the 
California State Assembly (age 25). 

1935—youngest member of the 
California State Senate (age 27). 

1940—youngest chairman of the 
Republican National Committee’s 
executive committee (age 32). 

And in 1945—at age 37—he was 
appointed to fill out an unexpired 
term in the U. S. Senate. He took his 
seat as the youngest member of the 
Senate at that time. Knowland was 
in the Army—serving overseas—when 
he received the Senate appointment. 
(He had been drafted in 1942 as a 
private and rose to the rank of 
major. ) 

Elected to a full six-year term in 
1946, Knowland was re-elected in 
1952 by the biggest margin of any 
Senate candidate in California’s his- 
tory. 

About two years ago he was named 
to the Senate’s No. 1 position—ma- 
jority leader. The Republicans con- 
trolled the Senate at that time. As 
majority leader, one of Knowland’s 
chief jobs was to whip together sup- 
port for the Eisenhower program. 


INP photo 
Senator Knowland chats with Formosan 
leaders during recent tour of Far East. 


Now that the Democrats have a 
majority in the new Senate, Know- 
land becomes the minority leader (or 
leader of the opposition). And as 
minority leader, he says he won't 
keep quiet when he disagrees with 
the President. He doesn’t think the 
President is on the right track in our 
dealings with the Far East. “It ap- 
pears to me,” says Knowland, “that 
a basic change is warranted [in our 
foreign policy].” 

Knowland wants the U. S. to fight 
communism just as hard in Asia as 
we do in Europe. “Communism is a 
global threat,” he says, “and we can- 
not check it in one half of the world 
and allow it to run rampant in the 
other half.” Because of his pleas for 
more U. S. aid to the Chinese Nation- 
alist government of Chiang Kai-shek, 
his opponents have called him “the 
Senator from Formosa.” 

Even among those who disagree 
with his views, Knowland is known 
for his seriousness and his sincerity. 
As a New York Times correspondent 
recently wrote: “He is not one to 
waste precious moments in the cloak 
room or to dawdle over lunch. He 
doesn’t walk—he lunges at a fast 
clip, his muscular, 200-pound frame 
swinging like a fullback covering the 
last ten yards to the goal line.” 


SPEAKER SAM 
WHEN CONGRESS convenes this 


week, 72-year-old Representative 
Sam Rayburn of Texas will begin his 
seventh term as Speaker of the 
House. That’s two terms longer than 
any other Speaker in U. S. history. 
(Henry Clay served five terms be- 
tween 1812 and 1825.) 

Rayburn was still in high school 
when he decided he wanted to be 
Speaker. He made up his mind after 
riding his father’s horse 12 miles to 
hear a speech by Congressman Jo- 
seph Weldon Bailey—a colorful Texas 
politician. When he returned home 
that night, young Sam told his par- 
ents that he was going to be a Repre- 
sentative when he grew up and— 
some day—Speaker of the House. 

When Sam finished high school, 


‘Wide World phot 
Sam Rayburn shows some of gavels ‘he 
uses as record-holding House Speaker. 


his father gave him $25 to help him 
through the Mayo Normal School at 
Commerce, Texas. The $25 didn’t go 
very far, so Sam swept floors and 
rang the school bells to earn money. 
After graduation he taught for a few 
years to earn money to go on to the 
University of Texas Law School. 

While still a teacher, Rayburn was 
elected to the Texas legislature. In 
1910, at the age of 29, he became 
Speaker of the Texas House. 

Two years later, Rayburn was 


-elected by a narrow margin to his 


first term as Representative from 
Texas. He quickly won President 
Woodrow Wilson’s admiration. Wil- 
son once remarked that he would 
rather have Rayburn’s judgment on 
a proposed bill than that of anyone 
else he knew. 

Rayburn, a Democrat, has been 
re-elected to Congress every two 
years since 1914. He takes his job 
very seriously and never goes in for 
“horseplay.” He rarely speaks on the 
House floor for more than five min- 
utes—and then always to the point. 

Rayburn became Speaker of the 
House in 1940. Except for two terms 
(1946-48 and 1952-54) when the 
Republicans controlled the House, 
he has been Speaker ever since. 

He was a key man in getting Con- 
gress to pass much of the “New 
Deal” program of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and the “Fair Deal” of 
President Harry S$. Truman. Some- 
times he disagreed with those ideas. 
But when the President and Con- 
gressional leaders had made a deci- 
sion, Rayburn always supported that 
decision “whole hog.” He believes 
that party loyalty comes ahead of his 
personal views. 
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INSIDE WORLD WEEK: S4th Congress opens 
under new leadership (p. 4). WORLD NEWS IN RE- 
VIEW: (pp. 6-8)—U.N. seeks release of U.S. flyers jailed 
in Red China; U.N. Assembly plans 10th anniversary 
meeting in San Francisco; new military-service program 
proposed; Senate “condemns” McCarthy; supercarrier 
Forrestal is launched. 


ATOMS FOR PEACE FUND: A people-to-people 
plan for international atomic development will be set 
up to supplement President Eisenhower's “atoms for 
peace” program. A new organization, the Fund for 
Peaceful Atomic Development, Inc., will help foreign 
industrialists and scientists study atomic energy work 
being done in U.S. industry, medicine, agriculture, and 


education. Money to start the fund will come from the — 


Ford Foundation. (Watch for atomic energy unit in 
January 19 issue.) 


NEW DUTCH “PARTNERS”: Dutch colonies in 
America have gone into partnership with the “mother- 
land.” Surinam (on the north coast of South America) 
and the Dutch Antilles (two groups of islands in the 
West Indies) have been granted self-government except , 
in foreign policy and defense (which will be handled by 
a joint council of the three acting as equal partners). 





WHACKED FROM OUTER SPACE: A 32-year- 
old Alabama housewife thought the sky was falling on 
her—and, in a way, it was! A 9-lb. meteorite crashed 
through the roof of her house and hit Mrs. Hewlett 
Hodges on the hip while she was taking a nap. Meteor- 
ites are stony or metallic bodies that sometimes fall to 
earth from outer space. Mrs. Hodges is the first person 
known to have been struck by one. The Air Force took 
the meteorite from Mrs. Hodges so it could make a sci- 
entific study and then returned it to her. But now her 
landlady has started a law-suit to get possession of the 
meteorite. The landlady claims the fragment belongs to 
ker since it fell on her property. 


S-D DAY RESULTS: Safe Driving Day December 15 
didn’t turn out to be a “no-accident day,” as President 
Eisenhower's Traffic Safety Committee had hoped. But 
the accident rate was cut down considerably. There 
were nine fewer deaths and 841 fewer injuries than on 
December 15, 1953. Said S-D Director H.B. Miller: 
“S-D Day proved that accidents on our streets and 
highways can be reduced if all motorists and pedes- 
trians will drive and walk as they know they should.” 
Now let's make every day Safe Driving Day! 


MINIATURE SPORTS PAGE: Sixteen-year-old 
Ernestine Russell of Windsor, Ontario, Canadian and 
U.S. Midwestern gymnastic champion, has been named 
Canada’s “woman athlete of the year” for the second 
straight year. ...Sportswriters picked Yogi Berra (New 
York Yankees) and Willie Mays (New York Giants) as 
baseball’s “most valuable players” of 1954. 
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CATTLE QUEEN & WHEAT KING: Janice 
Hullinger, 16, of Manly, Iowa, beat out «. whole field of 
brawny, seasoned cattlemen to win top honors at the re- 
cent International Livestock Show in Chicago. Janice is 
shown above (left photo) with her 1,080-pound steer 
“Shorty,” which was named “Grand Champion” of the 
show. At another Chicago exhibition, Elson Baur (right 
photo), 17, was named North American Wheat King. He 
entered a soft winter wheat to win his crown. 











BIGGEST TV DEAK: In the biggest money deal 
ever made for a TV show, Buick has bought the Jackie 
Gleason show. Gleason will get $11,000,000 for 107 
half-hour programs over a three year period. That 
means he'll earn about $90,000 a show, or $50 a second. 
The new series will start next September. It will be 
based on “The Honeymooners” skit which is part of 
Gleason’s present CBS show. Buick now sponsors 
Milton Berle, but will drop that show after June 14. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 

HAPPY NEW YEAR? Will the New Year be a pros- 
perous one? Here’s what several prominent people 
predict: President Eisenhower—A “big rise” in the na- 
tional output of goods and services. Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks—“This nation will reach a new 
peak in its standard of living.” Dr. E.P. Schmidt of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce—A better year for busi- 
nessmen but a slight rise in unemployment between 
January and June. H.D. Kreager (metal and power 
specialist)—Within 20 years twice as much electric 
power will be furnished by the atom as is now gen- 
erated by water power. 


ENDQUOTE: President Eisenhower, in a letter to 
Nelson A. Rockefeller naming him Special Assistant 
to the President for planning “cold war” policies: “The 
history of America is the story of men and women 
who came to these shores from all parts of the world 
and who have made full use of their opportunities, 
not only for themselves but in order that others might 
benefit. Of such is our strength.” 








Red China Condemned 


“Come, if you wish!" was the cool 
response of Red China‘’s Premier 
Chou En-lai. It was in reply to U.N. 
Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold’s offer to come to the Chinese 
Communist capital to discuss the 
fate of 11 imprisoned U.S. airmen. 
(See story, December 8 issve.) 


The idea for the Secretary-Gener- 
al’s visit to Peiping grew out of a reso- 
lution adopted by the U.N. General 
Assembly. The resolution—sponsored 
by the U.S. and 15 allies that fought 
in Korea—condemned Communist 
China for jailing the 11 American 
airmen as spies, in violation of the 
Korean Armistice Agreement. 

The resolution also requested Sec- 
retary-General Hammarskjold to 
make “continuing and unremitting 
efforts” to free the prisoners, and re- 
port progress “on or before Decem- 
ber 31, 1954.” 

More than three fourths of the to- 
tal U.N. membership supported the 
resolution. The vote, taken on De- 
cember 10, showed 47 nations for 
it, five (the Soviet bloc) against, 
and seven abstaining. 

In the three-day debate in the 


General Assembly, chief Soviet Dele- 
gate Yakob A. Malik acted as spokes- 
man for Communist China. He 
charged that the jailed U.S. airmen 
were “spies” sent to China by the 
U.S. Central Intelligence Agency. 

U.S. Delegate Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., ridiculed the notion that any 
country would send 11 men in uni- 
form to spy upon another country. 
“The idea is so fantastic,” he said, 
“that it is hard to understand how 
grown men can advance it as a seri- 
ous charge.” He was supported by 
the British delegate. 


U.N. ASKS FOR DIRECT TALKS 


Within a few hours after the adop- 
tion of the resolution, the U.N. Sec- 
retary-General cabled Peiping. He 
asked for talks with the Chinese Red 
leaders and offered to come to Pei- 
ping any time after December 26. 

The Chinese Reds thought it over 
for a week. Then came two replies 
from Communist China’s Premier 
Chou En-lai. The first denounced the 
U.N. resolution as “absurd” and said 
it “slanders China’s conviction” of 
the eleven. “No amount of clamor on 


Wide World photo 


the part of the United States,” the 
cable declared, “can shake China’s 
just stand of exercising its own sover- 
eign rights in convicting the United 
States spies.” It added that the U.N. 
had no business in trying to interfere 
in Red China’s internal affairs. 

In his second cable to Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold, Chou En- 
lai declared: “In the interests of 
peace and relaxation of international 
terfsion | am prepared to receive you 
in our capital, Peiping, to discuss 
with you pertinent questions.” 

Neither cable seemed to say spe- 
cifically that the Chinese Reds were 
willing to discuss the U.S. airmen. 

Nevertheless, Secretary-General 
Hamimarskjold accepted Chou En- 
lai's backhanded invitation. He flew 
to Stockholm, Sweden, on Decem- 
ber 17. There he discussed with the 
Red Chinese Ambassador the date 
of his trip to Peiping. It was ex- 
pected (at the time we went to press) 
that he would leave for Communist 
China on or soon after December 26. 

Although the U.N. resolution called 
only for the release of the 11 Ameri- 
cin flyers, the U.S. State Department 
seeks to free all Americans detained 
in Red China. The Chinese Reds 
have admitted that they are holding 
57 U.S. citizens, 42 of them civilians. 





Japan’s New Premier 7 


Ichiro Hatoyama (photo, right), Ja- 
pan’s new premier, calls upon Emperor 
Hirohito to receive his formal appoint- 
ment as prime minister. Hatoyama' suc- 
ceeded Shigeru Yoshida last month. 
Yoshida’s government had been charged 
with scandals involving alleged bribery 
of high officials. It fell on December 9. 

In left photo Mrs. Hatoyama gets her 
husband’s silk hat ready. 

The new premier (Ichiro Hatoyama 
means “First-born Pigeon Mountain” in 
Japanese) is 72, a Christian (Baptist), 
fond of golf and Go (Japanese game 
similar to chess). His father was a uni- 
versity president, former speaker of the 
Diet, and a Yale graduate. His mother 
founded Kyoritsu Women’s University 
in Japan. The premier’s wife is now the 
university’s president. Hatoyama heads 
a new conservative coalition called the 
Democratic party. He is a foe of Com- 
munist aggression and supports the 
military alliance with U.S. 





What's Behind It: Why had Red 
China held the shot-down U.S. fly- 
ers for two years and then chosen 
this time to sentence them to long 
prison terms as “spies”? Observers 
advance two reasons: 

First, to create disunity among 
the Western allies, to divide us 
from our friends, especially Britain. 
(Britain recognizes Red China; we 
don’t.) But this hope on the Reds’ 
part backfired. Britain and the, rest 
of our allies sided strongly with the 
U.S. in condemning Red China. 

Second, the Chinese Reds may 
want to use the U.S. prisoners as 
hostages to exact a high “ransom” 
from the free world—such as the 
admission of Communist China to 
the U.N., or the surrender of For- 
mosa to the Reds. 

A recent broadcast over the Pei- 
ping radio hinted that the Commu- 
nists may be interested in a “deal” 
whereby the Reds would release 
the imprisoned Americans if the 
U.S. would allow 35 Chinese stu- 
dents in this country to return to 
their homeland. 


35 CHINESE STUDENTS 


Here, briefly, are the facts about 
these Chinese students. At the time 
when the Communists seized con- 
trol of the Chinese mainland, in 
1949, there were in the U.S. some 
3,500 Chinese students. They were 
receiving financial aid from the U.S. 
Government to study here. The 
overwhelming majority of these 
students preferred to stay in the 
U.S. rather than go back to their 
Communist-ruled homeland. How- 
ever, those who wished to go home 
were allowed to do so freely. 

This was the case until 1951, 
when Red China, in effect, became 
our enemy by intervening in the 
Korean War. Then the Chinese stu- 
dents became subject to a 1918 law. 
This law authorizes the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, in time of war or emer- 
gency, to bar the departure of any 
person who might harm the country. 

Since then, only 62 of the Chinese 
students expressed a desire to go 
back. And 27 of them have received 
permission to do so. This leaves 
only 35. They are still in the process 
of being screened to determine 
whether they have acquired (at U.S. 
Government expense) skills valua- 
ble to the enemy in war—for exam- 
ple, radar ard electronic training. 

These 35 Chinese students are not 


in prison. They are not held in any 
form of detention. They are free to 
travel around the country and hold 
jobs if they wish. 

Their case, U.S. officials point out, 
is quite different from the case of the 
Americans who are held in prison in 
China. Some observers, however, do 
not rule out the possibility that the 
Chinese students may be “traded” 
for the release of the jailed Yanks. 


U.N. Assembly Roundup 


The ninth regular-yearly-session 
of the U.N. General Assembly, which 
opened on September 21, completed 
its work on December 17. 


The next time the delegates of all 
60 member-nations meet will be at 
a special seven-day gathering in San 
Francisco next June. The occasion? 
A celebration of the U.N.’s tenth 
anniversary. ‘ 

Here is the “box score” of the 
principal decisions: 


Atoms: Approved unanimously a reso- 
lution endorsing President Eisenhower's 
atoms-for-peace plan. The resolution 
provides that an international scientific 
conference on peacetul use of atomic 
energy be held in 1955. The U.S. and 
Britain announced that they have ear- 
marked 264 pounds of fissionable mate- 
rial for use in the plan. But many hur- 
dles are still to be cleared. 


Disarmament: By another unanimous 
vote, the Assembly approved a resolu- 
tion calling on the five leading atomic 
powers (the U.S., Canada, Britain, 
France, and Soviet Russia) tc meet be- 
hind closed doors and make another 
attempt to agree on disarmament and 
the outlawing of nuclear weapons. Such 
a meeting may take place»in London 
this monti:. 

U.S. Prisoners in Red China: The As- 
sembly condemned the action of Com- 
munist China in jailing 11 U.S. airmen 
on trumped-up charges of “spying” (see 
preceding story). 

>Communist China: (a) The Assembly 
refused to consider at this session Red 
China’s request to be admitted to the 
U.N. (b) The Assembly rejected by a 
vote of 44 to 5 (the Soviet bloc), the 
Soviet complaint charging that U.S. pro- 
tection of Formosa was “aggression” 
against Communist China. 


Colonies: The Assembly decided to 
put off action “for the time being” on 
(a) demands for greater independence 
for Tunisia and Morocco, France's 
North African  protectorates; (b) 
Greece’s proposal that the people of 
Cyprus (a British crown colony in the 
Mediterranean) be given the opportu- 
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nity to decide whether they want to 
exchange British rule for Greek rule. 

On West New Guinea -a Dutch col- 
ony in the South Pacific claimed by 
Indonesia—the Assembly rejected a res- 
olution urging the Netherlands and In- 
donesia to negotiate their dispute. The 
majority in the Assembly regarded In- 
donesia as too unstable a country to 
take over the rule of an area so strategi- 
cally important as West New Guinea. 
Assessments: The Assembly voted to 
increase the 1955 assessments (dues) 
of Soviet Russia and eight other mem- 
ber countries. (15 countries had their 
assessments reduced.) Russia will now 
be called upon to pay 15.08 per cent 
of the annual U.N. budget as compared 
with 14.15 per cent this year. The U.S. 
will continue to pay: one third. 
PIndemnity: The Assembly approved 
payment of indemnity (compensation ) 
awards totaling $179,420 to 11 U.S. 
citizens dismissed from the U.N. Secre- 
tariat. They were dismissed after re- 
fusing, under the Fifth Amendment, to 
answer questions by a Congressional 
committee on Communist affiliations. 
The U.S. opposed the award, but ac- 
cepted it after it had been approved 
by the World Court. 


Military Manpower Plan 


The Administration has outlined 
a new reserve training program. 


Some 850,000 young men reach 
the draft age of 18% each year. One 
of the most important problems fac- 
ing these young Americans is the 
role that Uncle Sam expects them to 
play in the country’s defense. To 
give these youths some idea of what 
the future may hold for them, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has put forward a 
new reserve training program. The 
program would operate along with 
a planned extension of the present 
Selective Service (draft) Act, which 
expires next June. 

If the program is approved by 
Congress, a draft-age youth would 
have one of the following choices 
He could: 

1) Volunteer under the projected 
National Reserve Plan for six months 
of trd#fing beginning at age 17. This 
would be followed by compulsory 
service of nine and a half years in 
the Reserve, subject to recall in case 
of national emergency. This Reserve 
term could be reduced to seven and 
a half years by participation in part- 
time and summer-vacation drills. 

During the six-month training pe- 
riod a youth would receive $30 a 
month. He would not be eligible for 





G.I. schooling or other veterans’ ben- 
efits. About 100,000 youths would be 
permitted to take part in this pro- 
gram annually. 

2) Volunteer for active service with 
a branch of the regular Armed 
Forces. The Army and Marine Corps 
enlistment period is three years, that 
of the Air Force, Navy, and Coast 
Guard, four years. 

After completing his “hitch” a 
youth would go into the Reserve for 
a period of years varying with the 
length of his enlistment. In the case 
of a three-year Army enlistment, 
reserve time would be five years. A 
youth volunteering for the regular 
three-year Army hitch would receive 
regular minimum pay of $78 a 
month. He would be given the usual 
opportunities for advancement and 
promotion. He would be eligible for 
all G.I. and veterans’ benefits. 

3) Wait until drafted for a two- 
year Army term after age 18%. The 
draft, if extended by Congress, 
would be expected to take about 
250,000 men annually. After service a 
drafted youth would be eligible for 
G.I. and veterans’ benefits and would 
go into Reserves for six years. 

4) Go into a National Guard unit 
with the requirement that he must 
ultimately choose either the six- 
month training program or a regu- 
lar two-year hitch. 

What’s Behind It: President 
Eisenhower has said that the na- 
tion faces perhaps 50 years of armed 
tension in the world. The National 
Service Plan is designed to meet 
this threat without placing too great 
a burden on the manpower of 
the nation. 


McCarthy “Condemned” 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy was 
“condemned” by the Senate for con- 
duct tending “to bring the Senate 
into dishonor and disrepute .. .” 


The Republican Senator from 
Wisconsin thus became the fourth 
Senator in our history—and the sec- 
ond in this century—to receive an 
official rebuke from his colleagues. 
The action was taken at the special 
Senate session of the 83rd Congress. 
The vote was 67 to 22, with 44 Dem- 
ocrats, 22 Republicans, and Inde- 
pendent Wayne Morse of Oregon 
voting for condemnation, and 22 Re- 
publicans voting against. 

Senator McCarthy was condemned 
on two counts: (1) For contempt of a 


Senate subcommittee that investi- 
gated his finances in 1951 and 1952; 
(2) for calling the Watkins committee 
(which investigated the case and rec- 
ommended “censure”) the “unwitting 
handmaiden of the Communist 
Party.” , 

The Senate resolution did not con- 
tain the word “censure.” It used the 
word “condemn” instead. This fol- 
lowed the traditional wording of pre- 
vious censure resolutions. 

Shortly after the Senate vote, 
President Eisenhower congratulated 
committee chairman Arthur V. 
Watkins (Rep., Utah) on a “splendid 
job —not for recommending censure, 
but for the way the hearing Was con- 
ducted. 

Over the protests of many of his 
supporters, Senator McCarthy open- 
ly broke with the Republican Admin- 
istration. He apologized to the Ameri- 
can people for supporting President 
Eisenhower in the 1952 election. And 
he accused the Administration of a 
“shrinking show of weakness” on the 
Communist issue. There was some 
talk that Senator McCarthy might 
start a new third party 

If Sen. McCarthy expected the 
President to reply in kind, he was 
disappointed. Said the President: “If 
people want to split off... that will 
have to be their business The 
great mass of the people of the U.S. 
want intelligent, and what I would 
call a group of progressive moder- 
ates handling their business, and that 
is exactly what I am working for.” 


Forrestal Is Launched 


The Navy launched its first super- 
carrier—the largest warship afloat. 


The carrier Forrestal was christened 
at Newport News, Va., by Mrs. James 
V. Forrestal, widow of the nation’s first 
Secretary of Defense (1947-1949), in 
whose honor the ship was named. 

Some facts and figures: 

»Large enough to supply a mobile base 
for planes carrying the atomic bomb 
... Will cost about $200,000,000.. . Is 
1,036 feet long, 252 feet wide—long 
enougl. and wide enough for both the 
Queen Mary and the Queen Elizabeth 
to be placed side by side on her flight 
deck ... Height from keel to top mast— 
equal to 25-story building... Speed— 
more than 30 knots...She can carry a 
crew of 3,500 and 90 planes... Has 
2,300 telephones, 290 miles of electric 
cable, air conditioning plant. 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Under the proposed military train- 
ing program six months of service would 
be (a) compulsory for all young men 
aged 18%; (b) voluntary starting at 
age 17; (c) part of the National Guard 
program. (Underline one.) 

2. The 35 Chinese students now in 
the U.S. are (a) free to come and go 
as they like; (b)-kept in prison; (c) in 
the custody of the United Nations. 
(Underline one.) 

3. Dag Hammarskjold is (a) Secre- 
tary-General of the U.N.; (b) president 
of the General Assembly; (c) Sweden's 
delegate to the U.N. (Underline one.) 











Big Eye on Space 


Click goes the shutter on this tele- 
scope camera and a baseball 1,000 miles 
away can be caught on film—or a white 
V-2 rocket at 240,000 miles, almost the 
moon's distance from the earth. Camera 
was developed by Dr. Clyde Tombaugh 
(left in photo), scientist who in 1930 
discovered planet Pluto. 

Space photography was one of the 
subjects discussed at ninth annual meet- 
ing of the American Rocket Society in 
New York City last month. U.S. Army 
Ordnance revealed that the camera is 
being used to search for an asteroid re- 
volving around the earth that would 
be suitable for human “colonization.” 
Some of these asteroids are no larger 
than big rocks, but from them military 
observers could see what is going on in 
any country on the earth. 

In lower third of photo are lines made 
by asteroids 6,000 miles from the earth’s 
surface. : 








Ready for 
Green-Up Time 


oo people spend a good- part 
of the winter dreaming of a 
white Christmas. But there are 150,- 
000 young Oregonians who spend 
their winters working for a green 
spring and summer. 

Theyre members of Oregon's 
Green Guards—a youth group whose 
aim is forest-fire prevention. As a 
part of their state’s “Keep Oregon 
Green” program, the Green Guards 
have been “adopted” by such organi- 
zations as the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, 4-H Clubs, and Campfire 
Girls. In other words, these organi- 
zations plan projects to carry out the 
Green Guards program. The Green 
Guards have no officers of their own, 
no dues or regular meeting dates, no 
clubhouses or meeting places. They 
are, instead, an “activity” that fits 
into other organizations. 

Here’s how it works: 

Anyone between the ages of 8 and 
16 can write to the “Keep Oregon 
Green” Association (an organization 
of volunteer citizens ) at Salem, Ore., 
and ask to join the Green Guards. 
He or she then receives, by return 
nail, a membership card, a felt arm- 
band, and—most important of all—a 


Young Green Guard members help cart 
away fire-breeding trash from a yard. 


manual which describes the state’s 
forests and tells how to protect them 
from fire. Most Green Guards enroll 
through their Boy Scout troop, 4-H 
club, etc. 

Once enrolled, a Green Guard is 

“then on his own as a junior volunteer 
fire warden. Each Green Guard 
pledges constant watchfulness to 
protect the state’s forest and range 
lands from destruction by fire. Some 
Scout troops and other organizations 
use the winter months—when danger 
of forest fires is the least—to study 
the Green Guard manual, learn fire- 
fighting techniques, or make fire- 
prevention posters. 

Then when the winter snows have 
melted and the ground is dry again, 
the Green Guards are ready to help 
“Keep Oregon Green.” 


GREEN GUARD HEROES 

Take the example of 14-year-old 
Gary Showalter, a student at the 
Cleveland High School in Portland. 
This fall, Gary was in the woods 
near Portland and came upon a fire 
that was out of control. After report- 
ing the fire, he helped the fire-fighters 
put out the blaze with wet gunny 
sacks. When one of the fire-fighters 
was burned, Gary gave him first-aid 
and then helped him to reach a 
doctor. 

Another boy, 12-year-old Stanley 
Martin of Grants Pass, spotted a 
brush fire this He shoveled a 
foot-wide ditch around the blaze so 
that it couldn't spread. Then he re 
fire to the nearest fire 
back to help put 


fall. 


ported the 
warden and Calne 
it out. 

David Sawn, also 12, spotted a fire 
on a beach near the Oregon resort 
town of Yachats. Like Stanley, David 
shoveled a that the 
blaze couldn't spread to an area of 
beach homes. He then alerted resi- 
dents of the colony and helped them 
bring the fire under control. 

A mother, Mrs. C. A. Blisserd of 
Gaylord, Ore., recently wrote the 


fire ditch so 


following letter to the “Keep Oregon 
Green” headquarters: “Yesterday the 
training that our 11-year-old girl re- 
ceived through studying her Green 
Guard rules saved our home—and 
could have saved our lives. She and 
her 7-year-old brother put out a fire 
that had gained considerable head- 
way before it was discovered. And 
they did it before I could even get 
there.” 

These are just a few of the young 
heroes and heroines who have 
emerged from the Green Guards. 
They are all examples of young peo- 
ple who knew how to act quickly 
and_ correctly they had 
spent a part of the “un-green” win- 
ter months learning how to be good 
citizens when “green-up time” came. 

—Roy HEMMING 


because 





WORLD WEEK 


“Award for Good Citizenship’ 


presents its 


, 


to the Green Guards of Oregon. 


Winter fires in fireplaces and stoves 
can cause dangerous blazes if chimneys 
aren't in perfect condition. Here two 
Green Guards (with emblems on shirts) 
check a chimney for soot accumulation. 





ANUEL strolled off the airplane 

and into the shed where cos- 
toms officials were inspecting bag- 
gage. His collar unbuttoned 
and his jacket lay carelessly over one 
arm. He looked like any other pas- 
senger arriving at a Latin American 
airport on a hot day. 

Did customs officials that 
Manuel was different from the pas- 
sengers? They were certainly giving 
his luggage a thorough going-over. 

Manuel's lips twisted into a sneer. 
“Idiots,” he said to himself. “I know 
what youre hunting for. Do you 
think I’m stupid enough to leave it 
in a suitcase? Oh, no! It’s locked 
safely in my brain. You'll never know 
my orders from Moscow—until I've 
carried them out. Then it will be 
too late for you fools to stop me.” 

Manuel was one of the thousand 
or so Latin Americans who, every 


was 


guess 


How Russia Runs 


World Communism 


be- 
lron 


forth 
and 


year, shuttle back and 
tween their native 
Curtain countries. They are Commu- 
nists singled out by Russia for spe- 
cial training. They take special 
courses in propaganda, sabotage, 
riots, blackmail—all the methods of 
communism. They talk over the sit-* 
uation in their countries with Rus- 
sian Communist leaders. Then the 
visitors go back home with new 
plans and orders for advancing the 
communist cause. 

Latin American Communists aren't 
the only ones to make these “pil- 
grimages to Moscow.” If you could 
smuggle yourself into a training 
school behind the Iron Curtain, 
you'd find Communists from almost 
every country in the world. How 
can they afford the trip? Moscow is 
glad to pay the bill. It’s all part of 
the Russian plan to bring the whole 


land 


world under communism—and under 
Russian control. 

Nearly every Communist Party 
(Yugoslavia, which has quarreled 
with Russia, is an exception) takes 
its orders from Moscow. Often mes- 
sages come by. way of “runners.” 
These are Communist Party workers 
posing as tourists or businessmen. 
They arrive in a country, secretly 
get in touch with local Communists, 
and deliver the latest orders. Then 
they're off to the next country. 

Recently our ambassador to 
Sweden said: “The biggest news- 
paper chain in the world is pub- 
lished practically all over the world. 
The head office is in Moscow.” He 
was speaking of the Communist 
Party press. These newspapers keep 
members up-to-date on the “party 
line”—the made-in-Moscow decisions 
every loyal Communist must obey. 
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International communism is like 
a great network that encircles the 
globe. This organization was born 
in 1919, when Russia’s boss, Lenin, 
started the “Comintern” (short for 
Communist International). Its aim 
was revolution, all over the world. 

Home-grown Communist Parties 
in many countries joined- the Com- 
intern. Russian Communists were in 
control. They brought foreign Com- 
munists to Russia for training, and 
sent out orders to Reds abroad. 


COMINTERN, COMINFORM 

Despite these efforts, the Commu- 
nists never did get a successful revo- 
lution stirred up outside of Russia. 

The Russians put an end to the 
Comintern in 1943. This was during 
World War IIL. Russia needed help 
from the U. S. and other democratic 
countries in the war against Ger- 
many. The Communists pretended 
to abandon their efforts to over- 
throw other. governments in order 
to win allies for Russia. 

In 1947 Russia set up a ney or- 
ganization. This one is called the 
“Cominform” (Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau ). In many ways it is like 
the old Comintern. Russia gives it 
a lot of money and attention. The 
Cominform is one of the “tools” by 
which Russia hopes to spread com- 
munism around the world. 

The Cominform specializes in Big 
Lies. It stirs up hate against the 
United States and Western nations. 
It tells the world that Communists 
are the true friends of the people 
and that Russia does everything 
right. 


THE CASE OF GUATEMALA 


Is the world Communist organiza- 
tion really serious about trying to 
grab control of other countries? Just 
look at the “case-history” of Guate- 
mala on page 10. Communists from 
outside Guatemala started the Party 
there. Over half the top Guatemala 
Communists visited Russia during 
the last two years of the Arbenz 
government. Red Poland sent arms 
labeled as “optical glass” and “la- 
boratory equipment.” Those arms 
might have made Guatemala strong 
enough to spread the Red infection 
to other parts: of Central America. 

Guatemala escaped the Red clutch. 
Will the Reds’ next target be equally 
lucky? 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 18. 


Communists inside the free world: 


How Strong Are They? 


HIRTY-SEVEN years ago there 

were only 80,000 Communists in 
the world. These were the “Bolshe- 
viks” who had just grabbed control 
of Russia. 

Today (according to the Reds’ 
figures) Communist Parties around 
the world have 25,000,000 members. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, not more 
than 20,000,000 Communists rule 
800,000,000 people and one quarter 
of the world’s land surface. 

What's the Red strength outside 
the Iron Curtain? 

Our Government estimates there 
are 5,000,000 card-carrying Commu- 
nists, scattered through 80 countries. 
That works out to less than one third 
of one per cent of the free world’s 
people. But in sizing up the Reds’ 
strength inside the free world, re- 
member these facts: 

1. Besides the 5,000,000 Com- 
munist members, there are un- 
counted millions of fellow-travel- 
ers and sympathizers. In Western 
Europe, with about 3,000,000 Com- 


munists, the Party candidates regu- 
larly poll about 13,000,000 votes. 

2. The Communist Party is kept 
small on purpose. Members who 
aren't completely ruthless and loyal 
Communists are weeded out. So 
what's left is a tough “hard core”— 
well trained, efficient at stirring up 
discontent, ready for any job the 
party bosses demand. 

3. Communists are strong in 
some important places. More than 
half the Communist Party members 
outside the Iron Curtain live in 
Western Europe—in the lands of our 
closest allies, in countries with in- 
dustries needed by the free world. 
France and Italy together have over 
2,000,000 Communists. 

Here’s a quick look at Communist 
Party strength. 

WESTERN EUROPE: In 10 of 
the 16 countries, Communists hold 
seats in parliament. Italy has 1.7 mil- 
lion Communist Party members. To- 
gether with their left-wing Socialist 
allies, the Communists have 37 per 
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COMMUNISTS: legal political party... or outlaws 


and Argentina, it is not illegal to be a Communist. But 
governments of these countries have often arrested 
leaders of the Party, shut down its newspapers, or 
passed laws restricting Communists in other ways. 

What happens when the Communist Party is out- 
lawed? Communism doesn’t necessarily disappear. Com- 
munists usually continue to operate in two ways: 

(1) “Underground”: They hide the fact that they are 
Communists and meet secretly to plot against the gov- 
ernment. 

) “Fronts”: Communists join (or form) other or- 
ganizations, such as “movements,” organizations to aid 
the underprivileged, labor groups—even church groups. 
If they succeed in getting control, the Communist mem- 
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In Malaya, Burma, 
the Philippines, and Indo-China, lo- 
cal Communists have taken up arms 


Communist 
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NORTH AMERICA: Canada has 
10,000 Communist Party members, 
about 21,000. In the next 
article of this series on communism 
we'll tell what Un- 
cle Sam is doing about the Commu- 


Fighting the 
Battle for Men’s Minds 


HY do some people in free 
countries fall for communism? 
The answer can be summed up in 
four words: poverty, discontent, 
nationalism, ignorance. The exact 
answer varies from country to coun- 
try, from person to person. But it 
always contains one or more of those 
four words. 

Take the Middle East and North 
Africa. The Communist Party is tiny. 
Few of the people have any interest 
in Russia or communism. Yet many 
of them eagerly read communist 
publications. Communists are suc- 
cessful in stirring up hatred and mis- 
trust of the West. 


REDS AND NATIONALISM 


How come? Well, the Communists 
have tied themselves in with the na- 
tionalism which simmers in this area. 
Nationalism means desire for nation- 
al freedom, for the right of a people 
to rule itself. We Americans, like 
most other peoples all over the 
world, believe in nationalism. But 
sometimes nationalism goes hog- 
wild and takes extreme forms. That 
is what has happened in the Middle 
East. These countries used to be 
controlled by European countries, 
and got their freedom only a few 
years ago. Many of the people are 
still suspicious of their former rulers 
-and of other Westerners, including 
Americans. These nationalists want 
to get rid of all trace of foreigners 
in their countries. 

The Communists keep _ these 
hatreds boiling by spreading their 
Big Lies. For instance, they tell the 
Arabs that Americans are building 
artificial lakes in the Middle East as 
landing places for U. S. seaplanes. 
Many Arabs believe these stories. 
They see the artificial lakes. What 
the Communists don’t tell is that 
these are basins to catch water for 
flood control or irrigation—U. S. aid 


‘projects to help the Arabs live better 
lives! 

Or take Asia. There, too, Commu- 
nists stir up trouble by telling the 
people: “Throw the Western im- 
perialists into the sea.” The Asians, 
like the Arabs, are suspicious of 
Europeans, who used to scramble 
for colonies in Asia. The Reds stir 
up race hatreds as well as national- 
ism. “Asia for the Asians,” the Com- 
munists say. “Get rid of the white 
foreigners.” 

Then, too, most Asians live on 
a starvation diet. They get fewer 
than 800 calories a day. A healthy 
diet requires 2,500 to 3,000 calories 
per day. Communists pose as the 
people’s friends. With slogans like 
“More Land” or “More Food,” they 
gain followers among poor, unedu- 
cated peasants. 

“We will help you,” the Commu- 
nists say. “We alone are your friends. 
Americans don’t like Asians. They 
want to conquer you and take away 
what little youshave. Why else do 
they have all those atom bombs?” 
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Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispateh 
Here’s one way in which the U. S. is 
fighting the battle for men’s minds. 


The Communists don’t mention 
Russia’s atom bombs! They don't 
mention that the U. S. has sent aid 
to millions of the world’s people. 

Let's look at Western Europe. Italy 
has a large population and many 
unemployed. In both Italy and 
France workers’ pay is low. There's 
a shortage of decent housing. Dis- 
contented workers want something 
done to help them. A large part of 
the Communist vote in France and 
Italy is a protest against living con- 
ditions. 

Of course, that isn’t the whole 
story. In every country, a few edu- 
cated people (who ought to know 
better) fall for communism. Often 
they are people who have gotten 
all stirred up at poverty and injus- 
tice they see around them. They get 
carried away with Communists’ talk 
of making everyone equal. They do 
not realize that, once in power, Com- 
munists rule by brute force. 

In this war for men’s minds, de- 
mocracy’s weapons are better than 
communism’s. 


CASE OF COSTA RICA 


Take the case of Costa Rica 
During World War II, Communists 
wormed their way into powerful po- 
sitions. They held important posts 
in the labor unions. They organized 
the farmers. They gained influence 
with government leaders. In 1948 
a group of young men banded to 
gether to fight this growing Commu 
nist power. After a short civil war 
the Reds were defeated. Since then 
the democratic leaders have worked 
hard to give the people a better way 
of life. They have succeeded so well 
that communism has almost disap- 
peared from Costa Rica. 

We must and can convince the 
world that the path to freedom and 
better standards of living lies along 
the democratic wav of life 
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Gay Head 


Q. If I invite a hoy to a party, 
should he call for me and bring me 
home? If there are expenses in- 
volved, who pays? 


A. No matter who does the ask- 
ing, the boy is your escort for the 
evening. He is just as much obli- 
gated to call for you and bring you 
home as he would be if the date 
were his idea. 

Of course, special circumstances 
might make an exception to the rule. 
If he'd have to leave home at 5:00 
in order to reach your house in time, 
then by all means arrange to meet 
him at the party! Otherwise, no. 

Expenses are a different story. If 
the party is the “paying” kind (for 
instance, a French Club affair at 
school), try to buy the tickets in ad- 
vance—and foot the bill yourself. If 
you wait to pay at the door, give 
him the money privately in advance. 
That way you'll avoid an embarrass- 
ing hassle with all your classmates 
looking on. If he insists on paying, 
do it his way. But you, as his hostess, 
are chief financier for the evening. 

If the subject of after-the-party re- 
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freshments comes up—it probably 
won't, if the party’s at a friend's 
house—Ted should pick up the check 
himself. It would be better to avoid 
the whole situation by inviting him 
home to raid your icebox, if your par- 
ents give permission. 

Another pointer, particularly im- 
portant if your date doesn’t know 
your friends: Remember that he’s 
your guest and don't leave him 
stranded half the evening while you 
go off to chat with the gang. If you 
do, he’s not likely to play turnabout 
and ask you out any time soon! 


Q. Every time I start dating a boy, 
a girl I know takes him away from 
me. Is there anything I can do about 
itP 

A. There are people who never 
seem happy until they have some- 
thing that belongs to somebody else. 
That applies to everything from 
cashmere sweaters to Saturday night 
dates! Those people are, by and 
large, pretty unhappy individuals. 
They deserve pity more than anger. 

But are you sure.Mary Jane is 


that kind of person? Or is she per- 
haps a handy excuse for not making 
yourself the kind of person boys 
keep on dating? It’s easy to make a 
good impression on, a first date. You 
look your prettiest, and you're on 
your toes every minute to make sure 
your date’s having a good time. 
After that, however, it takes real 
effort to be the person you were that 
first time around. Your manners, 
your appearance, your sense of hu- 
mor—which way did they go? 

Maybe you've begun to take him 
for granted. If you either go “pos- 
sessive” or if you ignore him and act 
bored, he’s going to get restless. And 
he’s going to look around for some- 
one who's as considerate and as 
much fun as you used to be. If he 
finds someone, you've only yourself 
to blame. 

Take a good look at yourself. How 
well do you wear? Are you just as 
much fun on the twentieth date as 
you were on the first? Can you talk 
about something besides yourself? 
Is your appearance as neat and at- 
tractive as it was when you were 
out to impress him? Are you consid- 
erate of his feelings and his plans 
for the evening? 

Unless you can answer a great 
big “yes” to each of these questions, 
you'd better brush up that date-rat- 
ing considerably. Believe it or not, 
you can more than hold your own 
with Mary Jane, but scratching her 
eyes out is not the answer. Improv- 
ing your own personality is the best 
way to beat her at her own game. 





Rumors Are Flying | 


9:00—Tom to Jim: “Say, Jim, I 
hear Bob’s dad has asked him to 
drop out of sports for awhile, so 
he'll have more time to study.” 


9:15—Jim to Jeanie: “Did you 
know Bob’s been asked to drop the 
team? I’m in a hurry right now—tell 
you about it later. Something about 
his grades.” 

9:30—Jeanie to Pris: “Bob’s been 
dropped from the team. I hear his 
grades are going down this semes- 
ter.” 


9:45—Pris to Jeff: “Bob’s been 
kicked off the team—he’s flunked 
just about every single course, I un- 
derstand.” 

- o 2 

1. Suppose it’s now 10 o’clock— 
and you're next on the “rumor chain.” 
If Jeff tells you the story, would you 
take it all in without checking it? 
Would you pass the rumor along to 
someone else? Would you ask Jeff 
how he found out and whether he 
really knows it is true? Would you 
suggest to Jeff that, even if it is true, 
it’s not a very nice story to be spread- 
ing? Would you tell Bob what’s being 
said about him? Or would you con- 
sider it was none of your business, 
and then forget about the whole 
thing? 

2. Why do you think each student 


added his own “twist” as he repeated 
the rumor? Is there any harm in such 
gossiping? Why do people gossip? 
Because, they have nothing worth- 
while to talk about? Because it makes 
them feel superior to the victim of 
the gossip? Or superior to the people 
who aren't on the “in” of the gossip? 
Do gossips limit themselves to talk- 
ing about one or two people, or do 
they eventually spare no one with 
their gossiping? 

3. Does gossiping ever “backfire” 
on the people who spread it? Is it 
all right to gossip if you make sure 
the talk doesn’t get back to the vic- 
tim? How can you make sure of that? 
Is it all right to gossip if you're sure 
you have the facts straight? What is 
the difference between gossiping and 
merely “passing the news along”? 
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Experts 


NE way to get ahead in this me- 
chanical age is to be a skilled 
technical worker. And there’s a way 
to get your training free! 

Lowell R. Fritsche (see photo) is 
a 20-year-old private in the U. S. 
Army. He’s getting paid for studying 
at an Army technical school at Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey. When he 
finishes the 18-week course, he'll be 
a skilled telephone central-office 
maintenance man, qualified for a 
well-paying career either in the 
Armed Forces or in civilian life. 

Lowell applied for the course last 
June. The Army has more than 100 
free technical courses for servicemen 
have graduated from high 
school and more than a score of 
courses for servicewomen. Army 
courses train men to do everything 
from being a baker to being an 
atomic technician. Women’s courses 
range from that for a clerical worker 
to physical therapist. 

Youthful civilians can choose two 
of these courses before joining the 
Army. If the applicant is qualified 
(by aptitude, education, or experi- 
ence) he gets a written Army guar- 
antee that he'll receive his first or 
second choice if he enlists in the 
Army. 

Let's see how this system worked 
in Lowell’s case: . 

He grew up on a farm near May- 
wood, Nebraska. At Maywood High 
School, Lowell took courses which 
could lead to work in engineering 
later. His hobbies were—and still are 
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(Educ. and Exper.) 








REQUIREMENTS 
(Personal) 


in Khaki 


—leather tooling and mechanical 
maintenance of his automobile. 
When Lowell applied for the Army 
course last June, he took the Armed 
Forces Qualifications Test (AFQT). 
The Army also investigated his back- 
ground in education and part-time 
jobs. He was well qualified to take 
the technical course in Dial Central 
Office Maintenance. Lowell then 
volunteered for a three-year “hitch” 
and took his eight weeks’ basic train- 
ing in the Infantry at Fort Leonard 
Wood, Missouri. The Army kept its 
promise to Lowell by sending him to 
the Signal School at Fort Monmouth. 


TYPICAL DAY 


What is a typical day like for 
Lowell at the Signal School? Lowell 
is up at 5:30 a.m. Breakfast is at 6:15. 
Classes begin at 7:30 a.m. At present 
he’s studying electricity and basic 
telephony. He works in a well- 
equipped laboratory under expert 
instructors. 

Lunch is from 11:30 to 12:30. Then 
classes continue until 4:00 p.m. Mili- 
tary drill is from 4:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
Then dinner is served. 

Evenings, he’s on his own to go to 
the movies, the Service Club, or the 
library on the Post. Or he can use his 
pass to go to nearby towns, such as 
Asbury Park. 

When Lowell Fritsche first joined 
the Army, he received basic pay of 
$78 a month, plus many extras—food, 
housing, clothing, medical care, ete. 
Now he earns about $85 a month. As 


1 ARMY TECHNICIAN—A Career Field at a Glance 
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Pvt. Lowell Fritsche: Army is making him 
a skilled telephone maintenance man. 


he progresses he can go up to much 
higher pay grades. (If he were mar- 
ried, he'd receive an extra allowance 
for his family. ) 

“Many of the graduates are re- 
ceiving assignments in Europe right 
now,” Lowell said. “Others go to 
various jobs in this country. Some 
stay here at Fort Monmouth to assist 
in instructing new students. 

“After 20 years in the Army I could 
retire on a pension equal to half of 
my pay. At the end of 30 years, I'd 
get a pension equal to three-fourths 
of my pay—and Id still be fairly 
young. On the other hand, I also can 
get a good civilian job as a switch- 
man in a Dial Central Office at the 
end of my three years in the Army.” 


WHAT ABOUT YOU? 


There are two free Army booklets 
at your nearest Army recruiting office 
that tell how the Army helps you 
to get free training. One booklet, 
“Stay in School,” tells you why you 
should complete your high school 
education in order to qualify for 
technical work. The other booklet, 
“Reserved for You,” describes the 


more than 100 free technical courses 
that the Army provides for both 
young men and women. 

—WILLIAM Fave., Vocational Editor 
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Beagle Ellena Brooks Burris Jones Fournet Boydston 
Guglielmi 
Moegle Ameche Cassady 


Super All- 


TART licking your chops, folks. Here 

comes a ton of the choicest fo tball 

beef in the land—Scholastic Magazines’ 
annual super All-American eleven 

Oh, no,.we didn’t do the picking. We 
let thousands of experts do it for us. 
All we did was pick the six finest All- 
American teams. Then we lined ’em up 
side by side, as shown in the table be- 
low, and counted noses. The 
who got the most votes in each position 
became our super club. Neat, huh? 

The experts had easy pickings this 
year. Only 20 players got into the act 
And five of them were 
choices. The unchallenged big five 
tackle Jack Ellena (U. C. L. A 
Bud Brooks (Arkansas), and bax 
Guglielmi (Notre Dame), Alan 
( Wisconsin ) Howard ( 
(Ohio State) 

Two other player r Kur 
ris (Oklahoma) and ba D Moecle 
(Rice ) honor 
just one vote 

Most of the expe I Ala 
Ameche, the “Ho scon 
of tl 
vound up his g 
I]-t l 
rushing 

The 
Don H 
Navy 


fe llow S 


unanimous 
were 
guard 
] ] 
ks Ralph 


Ameche 


issady 


and 


missed unanimous 


the player 


l me record 


: — 
hard-luc 


7] 


end 


Army 





“ 


wound up 
Navy rival 


> Since the fellows nm SI 
teams get lost in , net 
shuffles, we'd like to list the Littl 
American ked by the 
ated Press. 
Ends—William \icKe 


te rT) 
Cam | 


nna (Brandeis) 


American 


and R. C. Owens (College of Idaho). 

Tackles—Joe Veto \Juniata) and Larry 
Paradis (Whitworth). 

Guards—Robert Patterson (Memphis 
State) and Gene Nei (Gustavus Adol- 
phus). 

Center—Stokeley Fulton (Hampden- 
Sydney). 

Backs—Alvin Beal (Texas Trinity), 
Richard Young (Chattanooga), Leo 
Lewis (Lincoln, Mo.), and Don Miller 
(Delaware). 

This fellow Leo Lewis tips his hel- 
met to nobody. He broke every record 
in the book by gaining 4,458 yards and 
scoring 465 points during his fabulous 
career at little Lincoln University in 
Jetterson City, Mo. Watch him in pro 
football next year. 





> And let’s not forget the “all-brains” 
team—the fellows who starred both in 
football and the classroom. To make 
this team, a player had t ike at least 
1 B in every subject. H » the All- 
American masterminds 
Ends—Carl Allison ind 
= Sani ' } 
[ Posi- | Associated United | International] C 
tion Pres Pr News 
| End a 
| 
|T ckle 


ackle 
End 
; ( Gugtie 
Back \ Votre I 
y i v al 
. ? NM 
Back | k R irmy 
- | ( . a Cassady 
Back | Ohio State hio State 
a | eae = 
mec! A Ameche 
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Tackles—Dick Hilinski (Ohio State) 
and Lou Palatella (Pittsburgh). 
Guards—Sam Boghosian (U. C. L. A.) 
and Dale Meinert (Oklahoma A. & M.). 
Center—Harold Easterwood (Missis- 
sippi State). 
Backs—Joe Heap 


(Notre Dame), 
Dicky Moegle (Rice), Alan Ameche 
(Wisconsin), and Fred Wyant (West 
Virginia). 

That's quite a backfield! 


> If we had to pick the outstanding 
high school player of the 1954 season, 
our vote would go to Dick Bass, speedy 
halfback of Vallejo (Calif.) H. S. You 
won't believe his record. In eight games, 
he chalked up 32 touchdowns and 32 
extra points for a grand total of 224 
points! What’s more, he averaged 14.1 
yards per carry! It was strictly a case of 
good, better, Bass. 


> Insofar as the team ratings are con- 
cernec, the country’s experts agreed on 
the top 11, as follows: (1) U.C. L. A, 
(2) Ohio State, (3) Oklahoma, (4) 
Notre Dame, (5) Navy, (6) Mississippi, 
(7) Army, (8) Arkansas, (9) Mary- 
land, (10) Wisconsin, and (11) Miami 
of Florida. 

However, none of the expert groups 
have much to brag about. If you'll 
check with their pre-season predictions 
in the October 6 issue, you'll find that 
not one of them figured U. C. L. A. or 
Ohio State to wind up on top. In fact, 
only one board (Collier's) even men- 
tioned Ohio State! And they had the 
Buckeyes rated No. 10. Three of the 
five boards included U. C. L. A.—but in 
the No. 6 spot. 

The big surprises were Army, Navy, 
Arkansas, and Miami. Only Army, with 
one vote—a No. 10 rating by Dell—was 
picked by any of the boards. 

The biggest disappointments were 
Texas, Georgia Tech, Michigan State, 
and Iowa. All five boards picked Texas 
to finish in the top 10, while four of 





the boards figured the other teams to 
wind up among the le icle rs. None made 
t] gT ide 

HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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DU PONT 
SCIENCE 
@] 5174 


What's the 
Right Answer’? 


a. Chinese Opium Pipe 
b. Blast Furnace Stack 
c. Bunsen Burner 


a. Rock Candy 
b. Pure Crystalline Silicon 
c. Coal Tar 


a. Molten Glass 
b. Birth of Nylon 
c. Molasses Test 


a. Endurance Test 


a. Exploding Egg 
3 b. Dynamite Test A b. Exercise Machine 
. c. Falling Water Drop » ¢. Clothing-Comfort Study 


Answers: 


. (b) Magnified crystals of pure silicon made by Du Pont 
for use in electronics. Used in powerful radar sets, these 
crystals helped the U. S. Navy win the war in the Pacific. 


2. (c) Laboratory burner invented by famed chemist Robert 


Bunsen to deliver a hot gas flame just where it’s needed. 
Chemistry students learn about Bunsen burners during 
their first days in the laboratory. 


SG. (a) High-speed photograph of ordinary egg exploded by a 


bullet, and caught by a fast-action electronic camera. Fast 
action is important in scientific work and also in preparing 
for it. A-high-school student interested in a science career 
should plan his courses early. Take all the courses in math, 
chemistry and physics that are available to you. 


4. (c) Clothing-comfort study conducted at 200°F. in Du Pont’s 


Haskell Laboratory. The man walking the treadmill wears 
a type of air-cooled safety clothing used in chemical fac- 
tories. The observer taking notes, stays in room only a few 


seconds. This is an example of the great variety of inter- 
esting research opportunities open to Du Pont scientists. 


. (b) Re-enactment of birth of nylon—first completely syn- 
thetic organic fiber ever made. This dramatic event in 1930 
has today evolved into the mighty nylon industry, giving 
employment to thousands of workers at Du Pont, and 
elsewhere. A student who wants to take part in the scien- 
tific achievements of the future should prepare today. 
Choose an accredited college, send for the entrance re- 
quirements, and plan to meet them by studying the right 
courses in high school now. 


REG. u.s. pat.orf 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
WATCH ““CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” ON TELEVISION 























A Workbook Page for the Unit on “Communism as a World-wide Menace” 





Dorman H. Smith, NEA Service 


1. COMMUNIST DINNER PARTY 

Is the “cook” preparing a “dish” of peace and friend- 
ship, or of trouble and discontent? (Explain your 
answer on separate piece of paper.) 


Il. ““RED’’ WORDS 

It’s hard to discuss communism unless you know 
the vocabulary! In the space in front of each term in 
Column A, write the number of the phrase in Column B 
which fits best 


Column A Column B 


a. party line 1. The world communist in- 
formation bureau. 


[legal political group work- 


s) 


fellow-travelet 


— 
a 


ing secretly. 
3. Policies that Reds every- 
where are to carry out. 
4. Small country dominated by 
a stronger nation. 
5. Communist supporter who 
does not join the Party. 
Visible and invisible bar- 
riers set up by Red nations 
to keep out ideas and people 
of the free world. 
Deliberate damage to fac- 
tories or military equipment. 


c. sabotage 


— 


d. Comintorm 


Iron Curtain 6 


o 


f. satellite 


underground 


ss 





If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 for each item in 
Questions II and III, 8 for each item in Question IV. 


Total, 100. 


lil. READ THE CHART : 
Base answers on the chart on page 11. Write T or F 

if statement is true or false, NS if there is not sufficient 

information in chart to show whether statement is true 

or false. 

_.1. Communist voting strength in Italy has increased 

since 1946. 

The West German Communists polled more votes 

in 1951 than in 1953. 

__3. The Communist Party holds nearly one fourth of 

the seats in Italy’s parliament. 


7) 


__4. There are more Communists in the French parlia- 
ment than in Belgium and West Germany com- 


bined. 


__5. U. S. aid has cut the size of the Communist vote. 


1V. WHICH ONE? 
Write letter of correct choice in blank space. 
__1. Russia aims to spread communism: (a) all over 
the world; (b) only in Europe; (c) only within 
the lron Curtain. 


7) 


Which communist country does not take its or- 
ders from Moscow? (a) Poland; (b) Czecho- 
slovakia; (c) Yugoslavia. 

3. The number of card-carrying Communist Party 
members outside the Iron Curtain is about: (a) 
100 million; (b) 75 million; (c) 5 million. 

1. More than half the Communist Party members 
outside the Iron Curtain live in: (a) Latin 
America; (b) Western Europe; (c) Middle East. 

5. The Communist Party has been made illegal in: 

(a) U. S.: (b) Canada; (c) France. 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 

Write a one-minute radio speech for a Voice of 
America program, exposing the evils of communism 
to the people of Asia or the Middle East. 





Words at Work 


wrranted (p. 4)—Justified. 

majority leader (p. 4)—In the Senate (and many other law- 
making bodies), the man chosen by the majority party to lead 
its campaign for the lawmaking program the party wants. The 
Senate minority party elects a minority leader. 

blackmail (p. 10)—Threatening to expose someone’s wrong- 

doing unless he gives money or performs some act, 

Bolshevik (p. 11)—bdl shé vik. A member of the majority group 
from Russian bolshe, “the larger”) of the Russian Social Demo- 
ratic party. The Bolshevik party was renamed “Communist 

Party” in 1919, after the Bolsheviks seized control of Russia 
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There’s double prize money waiting in the 
new Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards! 





There’s a 
RIGHT 
Ansco Film 
for every 
picture! 


Hurry! Big annual event 
now in closing weeks! 


There are two important things to 
remember about the current 
Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards: 


1. Take those pictures you've been 
intending to take — now! If you .lon’t 
make them soon, you'll find that 
entries have closed, and you and your 
good intentions are out of the running! 
For full details, write 

Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards, 

33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


2. Be sure to take your Scholastic-Ansco 
Award pictures on one of the famous 
Ansco films. If you don't, you 
automatically forfeit your chance to win 
double prize money for any award 

you may capture! 


You see, Ansco posts these extra 
doubled prizes to encourage you to 
discover how much Ansco films 

can help you make photographs of 
prize-winning quality. 

In roll film, choose between Ansco 
Superpan Press—the high-speed “press 
type” pan film favored by so many 
professionals—and Ansco Supreme— 
the fast fine-grain film used by 

many salon exhibitors. 


For your 35mm cameras, there’s Ansco 
Supreme and Ansco Ultra Speed Pan. 


For press type cameras, you can't make 
a better all around choice than 

Ansco Superpan Press film for pleasing 
results with any common light source. 


Whatever film you choose, 

make sure it’s Ansco — the kind 

that can double your prize money in the 
Scholastic-Ansco awards! 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 

A Division of 

General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality.” 





it's Coming 
Up Fast! 


The judges will be 
there. They will be 
looking for high 
school students’ work 
which merits 
SCHOLASTIC ART 
AWARDS. Will your 
painting or drawing 
be ready for them? 
Or your print? 
Sculpture? Design? 
Photography? 


1954 Pictorial Art Jury making selections for National Exhibition 


e@ Regional honors consisting of gold achievement keys 
and certificates, and national awards totaling $15,000 
in cash and 141 tuition scholarships await you in the 
1955 Scholastic Art Awards. Be sure to know the RIGHT 
TIME and the RIGHT PLACE to submit your entries. 
Don’t miss the deadline! 

If your school is in one of the sponsored regions, your 
entries must be sent, preferably by your teacher, to the 


proper regional exhibition at the proper time. If not in 
those regions, you must send entries to Pittsburgh, where 
a Preliminary Jury will study them and select the work 
to come before the national juries. 

The rules book will tell you just WHERE and WHEN 
to enter your work. Consult your art teacher, or send 
for rules book to Scholastic Art Awards, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. But hurry, hurry, hurry! 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS OF EXHIBITIONS WITH ENTRY DATES 


ALABAMA (State) Jan. 31-Feb. 5 
Loveman’s, Birmingham 


ARIZONA (State) Jan. 31-Feb. 5 
Valley National Bank & Phoenix College 


CALIFORNIA (Northern) Jan. 31-Feb. 5 
The Emporium, San Francisco 


CALIFORNIA (Southern) Jan. 21-29 
Bullock's, Los Angeles 


COLORADO (State) Jan. 31-Feb. 5 
The May Co., Denver 


CONNECTICUT (State) Jan. 17-23 
The Hartford Courant Parade of Youth 


DELAWARE (State) Jan. 31-Feb. 5 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Jan. 31-Feb. 5 
Frank R. Jelleff, Inc., Washington 


IDAHO (State) Jan. 31-Feb. 5 
Falk’s—Idaho Dept. Store, Boise 


ILLINOIS (City of Chicago) Jan. 31-Feb. 3 
The Chicago American & The Fair 


ILLINOIS (Northeastern) Jan. 31-Feb. 5 
Wieboldt's, Evanston 


ILLINOIS (Oak Park Area) Jan. 31-Feb. 5 
Wieboildt’s, Oak Park 


1OWA (State) Jan. 31-Feb. 5 
Younkers, Des Moines 


KANSAS (State) Jan. 24-29 
Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 


KENTUCKY (State) Jan. 31-Feb. 5 
Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville 


MASSACHUSETTS fore Jan. 26-Feb. 2 
The Boston Globe 


MICHIGAN (Southeastern) Feb. 1-5 
Crowley's & The Detroit News, Detroit 


MINNESOTA (State) Feb. 14-19 
Dayton’s, Rochester 


MISSOURI (Western) Jan. 24-29 
Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas City 


MISSOURI (Eastern) Feb. 3-5 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 


NEBRASKA (State) Jan. 31-Feb. 5 
J, L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 


NEW JERSEY (Southern) Jan. 31-Feb. 5 
M. E. Blatt Co., Atlantic City 


NEW MEXICO (State) Feb. 7-12 
Popular Dry Goods Co., El Paso 


NEW YORK (North Central) Feb. 7-12 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 


NEW YORK (Central Western) Jan. 24-29 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 


OHIO (Northeastern-Lake Area) Feb. 3-9 
Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO (Northeast-Central) Feb. 7-12 
The M. O'Neil Co., Akron 


OHIO (Southern) Jan. 10.15 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA (State) Jan. 31-Feb. 3 
John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 


OREGON (State) Feb. 7-12 
Lipman’s, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) Jan. 31-Feb. 5 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA (Western) Feb. 7-12 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 


TENNESSEE (Western) Jan. 31-Feb. 5 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Memphis 


TENNESSEE (Eastern) Feb. 7-12 
Miller Bros. Co., Chattanooga 


TEXAS (Southeastern) Jan. 24-29 
Foley's, Houston 


TEXAS (North Central) Jan. 31-Feb. 3 
W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 


TEXAS (Western) Feb. 7-12 
Popular Dry Goods Co., El Paso 


TEXAS (Northeastern) Feb. 14-19 
Titche-Goettinger Co., Dallas 


WASHINGTON (Western) Feb. 7-12 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WASHINGTON (Inland Empire Area) Jan. 31-Feb. 5 
The Spokesman-Review & The Crescent, Spokane 


WEST VIRGINIA (State) Jan. 24-29 
The Diamond, Charleston 


WISCONSIN (State) Jan. 31-Feb. 8 
Schuster's, Milwaukee 





“ii 'i“Tops, don’t miss. “Good. 
“i Fair. “Save your money 


“A “DEEP IN MY HEART. (MGM. 
Produced by Roger Edens. Directed 
by Stanley Donen.) 


This story of composer Sigmund 
Romberg produces, inevitably, a long, 
star-studded and invariably entertain- 
ing musical. Since Romberg’s rise to 
fame was fairly rapid and relatively 
uneventful, much of the film centers on 
his prolonged courtship of the future 
Mrs. Romberg. As played by Jose Fer- 
rer and the beautiful Doe Avedon, this 
romance is both amusing and touching. 

But most of the film is taken up 
with specialty numbers based on the 
Romberg operettas. Ferrer’s real-life 
wife, Rosemary Clooney, a»pears with 
him in one happy ballad. Helen Trau- 
bel, Gene Kelly, Jane Powell, Vic Da- 
mone, Ann Miller, Cyd Charisse, and 
Tony Martin are among the other stars 
who turn up from time to time. 


“AM iSIGN OF THE PAGAN. (Uni- 
versal-International. Produced by Al- 
bert J. Cohen. Directed by Dougias 
Sirk.) 


Attila the Hun is one of the most 
fearsome names in all history. About 
1,500 years ago, his dreaded horde 
spread terror throughout Europe. As 
portrayed by Jack Palance in this teem- 
ing pageant, however, Attila seems a 
rather gentle fellow, more sinned 
against than sinning. Suspicious, super- 
stitious, he” heeds the voice of con- 
science. 

This may not be history’s Attila, but 
the production itself has been most 
carefully researched. Ancient Rome 
rises again on the CinemaScope screen 
-and Constantinople as well. Jeff 
Chandler, a Roman centurion, tries to 
reunite these two stronghal]ds of early 
Christianity. His way is blocked by 
beautiful Rita Gam, by gorgeous Lud- 
milla Tcherina—and Attila. The ensuing 
conflict results in a colorful, vigorous 
and thoroughly absorbing bit of fictional 
history. 


MMMDAY OF TRIUMPH. (Century 
Films. Produced by James K. Fried- 
rich. Directed by Irving Pichel.) 


The past few years have seen numer- 
our spectacle films based on Biblical 
stories. None of them, however, was 


produced with quite the sincerity and 
earnestness of Day of Triumph. Al- 
though its cast includes such well- 
known players as Joanne Drue and Lee 
J. Cobb, the picture was not made in 


_a Hollywood studio, nor is it intended 


merely for entertainment. Instead, it 
retells the story of the New Testament 
from the time that Jesus began to 
preach in Galilee until his reappearance 
among the disciples as the risen Christ 
—the “day of triumph” of the title. 
Through flashbacks, it brings into focus 
the many religious forces of those times, 
and throws new light on the political 
background of the Crucifixion. 
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iCATTLE QUEEN OF MONTANA. 
(RKO. Produced by Benedict Bogeaus. 
Directed by Allan Dwan.) 


This is another big, though fairly 
routine, Western movie. It offers plenty 
of shooting, fighting and, for good meas- 
ure, a cattle stampede. The Montana 
location shots add color and grandeur 
to the proceedings, but can’t quite erase 
their familiarity. Barbara Stanwyck, 
Ronald Reagan, Gene Evans, and hand- 
some newcomer Lance Fuller are 
starred. 


Movie. Check List appears on page 
22. 








PLANTERS PEANUTS PRIZE CONTEST / 














FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE AND FILL IN THE 
LAST LINE OF THE LIMERICK BELOW! 


There was a young fellow named Pete 
Who discovered a wonderful treat. 

So he went to the store 

And cried, “Give me more!” 
Example: 

It was Planters he wanted to eat! 


READ THESE PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty may com- 
pete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on co sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters bag, wrapper or 
label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page write 
your name, age, home address, city, and state. 
Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your 
entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editer, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y., te 


arrive by midnight, Feb. 22, 1955. No entries 
accepted after that date. 
5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct list of 10 mistakes, and whose lim- 
ericks are considered best by the judges. 
The judges’ decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in the issue of this magazine 
of April 27, 1955, as well as by direct mail. 
No other acknowledgement of entries will be 
made. In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a prize identical with that tied for will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 


231 PRIZES! 


Ist prize ... . $35.00 

2nd prize . . . . $25.00 

3rd prize . . . . $15.00 

4th prize (3) . . $10.00 each 
Sth prize (5) . . $ 5.00 each 
6th prize (20) . $ 1.00 each 
200 Honorable Mentions— 
two 8-oz. vacuum-packed 
tins of Planters Peanuts. 
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NEWEST 
UTILITY ERASER! 


A real “Jet” for all-purpose speedy 
erasing! Cylindrical eraser encased 
in attractive, convenient-length, 
transparent plastic holder. Clips to 
pocket; won’t roll off desks. Finest 
quality rubber; choose red for pen- 
cil erasing, gray for ink and type- 
writing. Refills, of course. 

There's only one JET—Weldon Rob- 
erts—so be sure to ask for it by 
name at your stationer’s. 


WELDON ROBERTS a co. 
Newark 7, N. 








STAMPS 


223 ‘o.ameee 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 2Sef ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 

















MYSTIC STAMP CO... Camden 75 











153 ALL DIFFERENT | 


GERMANY 


New York 
Zeppelins Semipostals 
Airmails, High Values 
Big Bargain lists and 


approvals included. 


Jamestown SS 510, 


Wow! 


JAMESTOWN STAMP C co., 


Buy U.S. Savings ae 
x 31," | 


WALLET S17; C me 


Chrssmate Prints / me 
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PORTRAIT 5? 
SNAP or Wt j 2? 
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Full 2144” x 3 
wallet size copies 

of your favorite pictur 
Give to classmates, rel ; 
friends. Kee p copies han for colles pplica 
tions, employment or 1 t Y r ; 
inal returned unhar 
quality wallet-size, silk oub 
prints. Send photo or negative with 
minimum for 20 copies each 
Minute Man photos please s or your money back 


MINUTE MAN PH 

Box 187 | 

1 enclose picture and $ for 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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By TONY SIMON 
Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


More on Colored Labels 


Scholastic readers have written let- 
ters about the colored labels being sold 
as postage stamps by some dealers. (See 
this column for November 8, 1954.) 
The question asked most often -is, 
“What is your magazine doing about 
the colored labels?” 

We have sent a letter to every stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page. The 
letter says in part: “ We shall refuse 
to accept the advertising of any stamp 
company distributing non-postal ad- 
hesives unless the company’s advertis- 
ing clearly states that they are not 
postage stamps.” 


‘ : | 
Scholastic Magazines are not alone 


in opposing the sale of colored labels as 
postage stamps. Recently the American 
Philatelic Society, one of the leading 
stamp organizations in the U. S., con- 
demned the “practice of private ini- 
viduals printing labels and selling them 
as postage stamps of alleged govern- 
ments. -” The APS will discipline 
(possibly expel) any member who 
“knowingly and wilfully makes and/or 
sells such labels” as postage stamps. 

Some collectors—mostly beginners— 
make a specialty of collecting colored 
labels. There is nothing wrong with a 
stamp dealer selling colored labels— 
providing he doesn’t advertise them as 
postage stamps. Dealers should print 
the words “Not Postage Stamps” on all 
packets of colored labels they send out 
with approvals. 

If you wish to collect colored labels, 
that’s your privilege—just as you can 

lect match covers, bottle tops, old 
blotters, or cigar bands. But as a stamp 
should remember that 
not postage 


collector, 
lored lat 


Ss. 


you 
yels or stickers are 


ni 
I 
i 


FIRST U. S. STAMP FOR 1955 


the | 5. will issue a 


the 
ylvania 


irst-day 


gen ury 15 
to < 
rsary 
1dress¢ velop 5 to 
at Phila ph a, Pa. The 
Ci wned b 
t] Academy. The pa g is by 
Charles Willson Peale, an Ame art- 
ist (1741-1827). 

A story on the stamp will appear in 
the January-February of The 
Globe-Trotter, U. N. Stamp Clubs bul- 


stamp shows a pi 


rican 


issue 


letin. For information on how to join 
the Clubs, write to: U. N. Stamp Clubs, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 






MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mii Tops, don't miss. “i iGood. 
Mv Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “Romeo and Juliet. 
Mv Animal Farm. “MMe The Caine 
Mutiny. “Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe. “A Star Is Born. Me YY 
On the Waterfront. ~i“High and Dry 
wvvThe Black Shield of Falworth 
wv iRear Window. “Broken Lance. 
“Dawn at Socorro. ~/MRogue Cop 
“vvThe Detective. “Three Hours 
to Kill. “Magnificent Obsession. ~ 
Suddenly. “Dragnet. “Africa Adven- 
ture. 

Comedy: “““Man with a Million 
Mv Sabrina. &Hobson’s Choice. 

Musical: “Deep in My Heart 
i“Seven Brides for Seven Brothers. 
vv-White Christmas. “Brigadoon. 
MveThe Student Prince. MMLiving it 
up. 

Documentary: “““/The Vanishing 
Prairie. -MiVictory at Sea. Mere 
The Cowboy. 











Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an ertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 


Each of these “approval” —y hes a price 
clearly marked. If you 3 any the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 


you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
gy be sure to write your name.and address 

1° ur letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
Me the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Schol is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholestic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


105 BRITISH COLONIALS, 

Pictorials, Mauritius, Tanganyika, Pakis 

an Nigerta, Rhodesia, Singapore. Fasci 

ng story ppre Send 10¢ handling, please 

CANADA STAMP COMPANY. 1907 Main St., Dept. 216 
Niagara Falls, New York. 











ST ‘MP COLLEC <reNERER! 
More than 100 diff. fasci g. intri 

guing stan from Euro; Afri a, So 

Am ; in Bs ans ; As 

a ) , 





Ss, you a be thrilled 
p to approval servi ling 3¢ post 
TATHAM STAMP ce. SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS 


100 DIFFERENT JAPAN—1 O¢ 


Ama lifferent JAPAN 
f f ¢ emor P ictorials and H gh Value 
¢ ) w 4 


VIKING STAMP COMPANY 


Great Neck, N. Y 


1-G Northern —_ 
rs with bar 
SPEC 1AL—1!00 Different for only 50¢ 


LEONARD UTECHT, 1143) N. Keeler, Chicago 51, Ii 


French Calsntan Packet 
Reg. Retail 30¢ — 10¢ 
NESHOBEE STAMP CO., Box 204, BRANDON, VT. 


with approvals 





STAMP MAGAZINE 
FRE 27 Different Stamps 25¢. Including Indo- 

nesia, Newfoundland, British Colonies, 
Vatican, Red Russia, Hitler Heads, Indian States, Animals, 
Airmails, French Colonies, rarities, unusuals. Wonderful 
bargain. Approvals NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY, 
St. Catharines 222, Ontario, Canada. 


Hooked! 


The fire engines came down the 
street. A visitor from a small village, 
who was driving in the city for the 
first time, pulled out of the way, but 
then got hit by the hook and ladder 
truck. The- policeman yelled, “Why 
didn’t you get out of the way of the 
fire engine?” 

[he visitor explained, “I did get out 
of the way of the fire engine, but I 
wasn’t expecting that bunch of drunken 
painters on the other truck.” 


Whole Truth 


4 Russian school child was asked by 
his teacher, “Who is your father?” 

“Stalin,” was the answer. 

“Who is your mother?” 

“The great Soviet Union.” 

The teacher smiled because the child 
was so precocious, and said, “Now, 
what is your fondest wish?” 

“To be an orphan,” the child replied. 


Out of This World 


Door-to-door salesman: “Do you have 
children, madam?” 

Housewife: “Two small boys.” 

Salesman: “Then you will be inter- 
ested in our new Space Soap especially 
concocted to remove rocket grease, in- 
terplanetary smudge, comet grime, and 


stellar dust.” 
Chatsworth Chatter 


Glub 
Arizona highway sign: When this 
sign is under water, the road is impass- 


able. 
Arizona Highways 





Answers to Dec. 8 Crossword Puzzle 
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Self-Service 


A little hillbilly watched a man at a 
tourist camp making use of a comb and 
a brush, a toothbrush, a nail file, and 
a whisk broom. 

“Say, Mister,” he finally queried, 
“are you always that much trouble to 
yourself?” 


Changing Signals 

Steve Allen tells of the vaudevillian 
whose act included a flock of trained | 
pigeons. Riding along on a railroad train 
in Ohio, he was approached by the con- 
ductor, who told him the birds could 
not stay in the passenger car. 

The actor protested that they were 
his livelihood and he had to take them 
with him wherever he went. The con- 
ductor was adamant; the pigeons had 
to go. . 

Finally the actor gave up. Much 
again his will, he opened the win- 
dows and threw the birds out. Then he 
turned on the conductor. “When we get 
to Cleveland,” he growled, “I’m going 
to the officials of this railroad and re- 
port you.” 
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PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


B.S. in Art Teacher Education; B.F.A. in 
Advertising Design, Illustration, and In- 
terior Design. achelor of Industrial 
Design 

M.S. in Art Education and Master of 
Industrial Design. 

James C. Boudreau, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 











“This train isn’t going to Cleveland,” | 
said the conductor. “It happens to be | 
bound for Cincinnati.” 

Frantically the actor threw open the | 
window again, leaned out and called 
to the trained pigeons, “Hey, fellows, 


not Cleveland—Cincinnati! Cincinnati!” 
American Weekly 


Second Round 


Pat asked a teacher of music how | 
much he charged for lessons, and was | 
informed, ten dollars for the first | 
month, and eight for the second. 

“Then I'll come the second month,” 
said Pat. 


Dictionary, Please! 


“You call yourself a kind father and 
yet you haven't sent me a check for a 
month,” wrote the college sophomore. 

“That’s unremitting kindness,” his 


dad replied. 





vip 


When Private Perkins wrote home to 
his girl, he proudly displayed his new 
title, “Pfc.” 

When she asked him what the letters | 
stood for he answered: “Personal Friend 


of the Captain.” 
The Pointer 


irish? 


A man was having his eyes examined. 

“Can you read the third line?” the 
oculist asked his patient. 

“Sure,” answered the man. “CWDK. | 
I'm no good at pronouncing it, but I 
think he was left tackle at Notre Dame 
last year.” 





Kablegram 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and comolete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


ano earn § sensational commission 
No financial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 


f} DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
( ENROLL NOW FOR A FULL TERM 
Commercial Art, Cartooning, 


@i@ tee 
ACADEMY Dress Design, Fashion & Magazine 
Miustration, Drawing, Painting, In- 


of terior Decoration 
FINE ARTS DAY and NIGHT SCHOOL 
PUNCH TICKETS FOR PART-TIME STUDY 
Founded All Professional Faculty 
Write for tree catalog z 


720 RUSH ST. + CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


Savings Stamps 


., ~ ae - 
riendship 
pholos | 


PLUS 10¢ SHIPPING 
FROM ONE POSE 


graduation limited offer 


portrait 

(or other photograph or snapshot) 
So lovely — yet so low in price — to give to 
friends, classmates, relatives, to use for col- 
lege, passport, employment or other applica- 
tions. 24%” x 3%" on luxurious double-weight 
portrait paper, finest satin finish. 
ORDER BY MAIL — MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
For each 25 Friendship Photos from one pose, 
just send $1.10 with picture or negative 
(which will be returned unharmed). Minimum 
order $1. Your money back if you’re not 
delighted. 


Bia A ee Dept. 1] 
Quincy 69, Massachusetts 
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when 
you mean 


HEIR 


A ria 
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Hair is the natural covering of the human head, while an heir (pronounced 
AIR) is a person who inherits something. The words are similor in appearance 
but quite different in meaning. 


There's quite a difference, too, between PLANTERS and ordinary peanuts. All you have 
to do is taste that difference to realize that PLANTERS are the best peanuts you 

can buy. That's true whether you prefer them salted fresh and ready-to-eat in the 
famous nickel bag... crunchy and delicious in the Jumbo Block Peanut Bar . . . or smooth 
and creamy in a jar of PLANTERS Peanut Butter. Be sure to look for friendly 

MR. PEANUT on the label of every PLANTERS product. 


PLANTERS is always the word 


for peanuts 





TEACHING GUIDE p. 3 


Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students . 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





WEDNESDAY JANUARY 5 


7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Norby: David Wayne, 
star of the Pulitzer Prize-winning play, 
“Teahouse of the August Moon,” makes 
his TV debut in the title role of this 
filmed situation-comedy series. As Pear- 
son Norby, Wayne plays the role of a 
family man and small-town banker 
whose friendly curiosity about his sur- 
roundings leads him into unusual situa- 
tions. The series was created by David 
Swift, who originated Mr. Peepers and 


Jamie. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “One 
Hill, One River,”’ by Robert Carson, is 
the title of tonight's drama. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best of Broadway: 
Helen Hayes, Billie Burke, Boris Kar- 
loff, Peter Lorre, and Edward Everett 
Horton are featured in an adaptation 
of Joseph Kesselring’s farce-comedy, 
“Arsenic and Old Lace.” 


THURSDAY JANUARY 6 


8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: Art Carney 
stars as a private detective in a play 
titled “The Bigger They Come.” 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
Ida Lupino has the featured role in “A 
Box of Oranges.” 

(ABC-TV) Kraft Theatre: The last of 
the Thursday night series of Kraft 
Theatre productions. However, the 
dramas will continue under another 
sponsor the following week. 

16:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
An adaptation of “Sunset Boulevard,” 
the film that starred Gloria Swanson as 
the former star of silent movies who 
loses her hold on reality. 


JANUARY 7 


6:15 p.m. (CBS) U. N.—On the Record: A 
report of the proceedings of the United 
Nations, featuring interviews with U. N. 
representatives. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC) The World We Live In: 
The documentary series based on the 
picture story of the same name in Life 
Magazine. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Visits to the homes of nationally known 
figures, with interviews by Edward R. 
Murrow. Each program usually includes 
two interviews with people represent- 
ing widely varied occupations and ac- 
tivities. 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY JANUARY 8 


11:30 a.m. (ABC-TV) Your Better Home: 
A new series, employing a “how-to-do- 
it” theme, begins today. The hour-long 
program, to be seen weekly at this time, 
features Neil Hamilton. 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: A 
broadcast of the performance of Strauss’ 
“Salome,” with Milton Cross as com- 
mentator, and intermission features. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Youth Takes a Stand: 
High school students from all parts of 
the country discuss current events. 
Every fifth week the program consists 
of the winners of each of the four pre- 
ceding programs who have been invited 
back to compete again. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
Watson Davis interviews a noted scien- 
tist. (Not heard on WCBS, N. Y.) 

6:30 p.m. (CBS) Capitol Cloakroom: Prom- 
inent Washington figures, including 
members of Congress and cabinet offi- 
cers and others from the Executive de- 
partments, are interviewed. The pro- 
gram is now in its seventh year. 

330 p.m. (NBC) Boston Symphony: 


‘Chaties Munch leads the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra in a full-hour concert. 
00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Professional Father: 
Tonight marks the debut of a new situa- 
tion-comedy series starring Steve Dunne 
as a child psychologist who ably pro- 
vides guidance for the children of other 
parents but never is able to handle his 
own offspring. 

(MBS) Chicago Theatre of the Air: 
A full-hour adaptation of Gilbert and 
Sullivan's rollicking “Pinafore.” 


SUNDAY JANUARY 9 


9:15 a.m. (CBS) Music Room: Music series 
featuring an instrumentalist or singer 
rising to prominence in musical circles, 
and new or seldom heard works. 

(NBC) Carnival of Books: A panel of 
children query authoress Mary Norton 
about her book, “The Borrowers.” 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation te Learning: 
Classics of world literature are dis- 
cussed by authors,-scholars, and critics, 
with Lyman Bryson as moderator. 

12:00 noon (DuMont) N. Y¥. Times Youth 
Forum: Today’s question is “What Does 
European Defense Mean to Us?” Theo- 
dore H. White of The Reporter maga- 
zine is the guest. 

12:05 p.m. (CBS) The Leading Question: 
A debate, presenting both sides of a cur- 
rent controversial question with an 
expert spokesman for each side and 
with Dwight Cooke as chairman. - 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inventory: 
A new time fcr this Sloan Foundation 
documentary series. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation: Dis- 
cussions of public questions by a prom- 
inent personality and a panel of news- 
men. The program originates in Wash- 
ington and includes remote pickups 
presenting questions from newsmen in 
other cities. (On CBS Radio at 10:30 
p.m.) 

(CBS) New York Philharmonic: Fea- 
tured in today’s concert is the Chopin 
Piano Concerto #2, with Claudio Arrau 
as the soloist. George Szell conducts, 

3:00 p.m. (NBC) Weekend: A 2-hour pro- 
gram with a Sunday newspaper-of-the- 
air format. A new feature is “John 
Chapman’s Column” written and pre- 
sented by the noted drama critic. In 
this segment, Chapman will present 
excerpts of Broadway's hit plays and 
interviews with stars. 

(CBS) Now and Then: The largest 
class in literature in the world, with Dr. 
Frank C. Baxter, Professor of English 
Literature at U.S.C., as the lecturer. The 
flexible format of his lectures enables 
Dr. Baxter to select his subject matter 
from what has most impressed him in 
a lifetime of literary research. His usual 
format is to read extensively from a 
work of literature, adding or interpolat- 
ing his own comments. From time to 
time, he uses such visual aids as models, 
works of art, maps and manuscripts to 
bring to life the past and relate it to the 
present. 

3.30 p.m. (MBS) CBC Symphony Orches- 
tra: A full-hour concert by one of Can- 
ada’s leading symphony orchestras. 
Today, Jean Marie Beaudet conducts 
Roussel’s Symphony #4. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: Today's 
report is of the work of the Center for 
Field Studies of Harvard University’s 
School of Education. An unusual feature 
of this program concentrates on a new 
“shadow technique” by which Harvard 
researchers get a close look at the way 
a child sees his school surroundings. 
The camera follows a child through a 
school day, shooting the school from a 
child’s eye level to find out how schools 
can best serve what children need. 


5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Omnibus: Cultural, 
informational and entertainment fea- 
tures produced by the TV Workshop of 
the Ford Foundation. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 
This series deals in dramatic form with 
the contributions of men and women to 
the progress and betterment of the 
world. Edward Arnold is the new host- 
narrator. 

(CBS-TV) You Are There: Dramatic 
re-creations of great events in history 
Today: “The Death of Stonewall Jack- 
son.” Advance item: January 30, “The 
Tragedy of John Milton.” 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meeting: 
Note new tire and day. Now on for a 
full hour. Today’s topic: “How Can the 
Western Alliance Aid Asia?” Speakers 
are Harold E. Stassen, Director of the 
FAO, and Sir Robert Scott, minister of 
the British Ambassy 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco Playhouse: An 
hour-long drama featuring original 

lays and veteran Broadway actors 

inner of the coveted Sylvania Award 
for the best dramatic series. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes: A new series of dramatic adap- 
tations of the original series of the late 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. The noted 
British actors, Sir John Gielgud and Sir 
Ralph Richardson, will play Sherlock 
nee and Doctor Watson, respective 
y. 


MONDAY 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: During this 
week the program will originate from 
San Francisco, and among the special 
features being planned are a live tele- 
cast from a plane over San Francisci 
Bay, a telecast from the top of Telegraph 
Hill and from Fisherman's Wharf 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Producer's Showcase: 
Sidney Howard's “Yellow Jack,” the 
play about malaria research and the 
men who volunteered as “guinea pigs.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: Zino 
Francescatti, violonist, is tonight's fea 
tured soloist 

10:00 p.m. (ABC) The A. F. of L. Views the 
News: Edward P. Morgan, formerly 
news director of CBS Radio, is the new 
commentator as this program moves to 
the American Broadcasting Co. from 
the Mutual network. 


JANUARY 10 


TUESDAY JANUARY 11 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: “A Romance to Remember” tells of 
the early life of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Hawthorne takes a position in the Bos- 
ton Customs House in order to get 
away from family criticism. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Halls of Ivy: In to- 
night's episode, Mrs. Hall (Benita Hume) 
finds herself a misunderstocd Florence 
Nightingale as she tangles with the law 
while on an errand of mercy. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
William Bendix and Joan Blondel! star 
in “Sergeant Sullivan Speaking,” a 
comedy about a romance which blooms 
over the telephone between a youthful 
widow and a police sergeant. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Circle Theatre: 
Original dramas of the present day, 

(ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: Kim Stanley 
and John Ireland star in “The Bridge” 
by Joseph Schull. An American major 
in France at the close of World War II 
finds that his faith in a wrongly accused 
Frenchwoman is vindicated. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV ) See It Now: A “docu- 
ment for television” based on the cur- 
rent news, with Edward R. Murrow as 
narrator. 









And it is in dying that we are born to Eternal Life. 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF INSPIRATIONAL MESSAGES 








LINES FOR LIVING 


A PRAYER FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace: 


That where there is hatred, | may bring love; 


» there is injury, forgiveness; 
» there is discord, harmony; 

» there is error, truth: 

» there is despair, hope; 

» there is darkness, light; 

» there is sadness, joy. 

- Master, grant that | may not so much seek 
consoled as to console. 
understood as to understand, 
loved. as to love: 

in giving that we receive, 


, pardoning that we are pardoned, 


Attributed to St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226) 


Contributed by: Mrs. Espie N. Lindley, Spencer, North Carolina 
Miss Anna Lo Presti, Seymour, Connecticut 
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It Happened in Detroit 


could feel the vitality of English 

in the throngs at- 
tending the Detroit meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
3,200). Specifically, 


gen- 


teaching today 


registration 
u could feel it in your feet at 
and packed to 
tanding room only.” You heard it in 
Michigan 


said: 


section sessions 
words of University of 
Harlan Hatcher 
Philosophy has made no 
npact on students in the last thirty 
That responsibility for develop- 
to the 


who 
important 


, 
resident 


ears 
nt of values has passed on 

glish teacher.’ 

You sensed the expanding role of 
nglish in declarations of leaders: 
| nglish embraces the whole range ot 

itten and oral expression,” said new- 
ly elected first vice-president Luella 
B. Cook. Prof. George H. Henry, Uni- 
of Delaware: “English has been 
sked to do in a makeshift way what 
he core has been asked to do in other 
chools. Why not accept the task and 
isk for two periods?” 

You 


rength in 


} 


ersity 


the growing 
figures on NCTE growth 
Executive Secretary J. N. 

now 22,993, up 
578 since last vear. Dr. Hook 
50 by 60°—50,000 members by 
His lengthy list of 


could measure 


ported by 


Hook—membership 
sees 
1960. 
and 


enlist 


committees 
projects under seemed to 


1] the membership in contributions to 


Way 


lvancement of English teaching. End 
products of two projects attracted con- 
ention Volume II of the Cur- 
riculum Commission—Language Arts for 
Today's Children bound in arresting 
pink, and the new Your Reading, a 
Book List for Junior High School (60 
ents, National Council of Teachers of 
English, 704 So. Sixth St., Champaign, 
ill.). 


goers: 


LITERATURE TEACHING 

In this space we can give only brief 
glimpses of addresses, many of which 
vill appear in full in The English Jour- 
nal. 

At the reo.. #. CC. &, 


banquet 
Hardy Finch, English Department 
Head of Greenwich (Conn.) H. S., is 

contributing editor to Scholastic 


(NCTE HIGHLIGHTS) 


By HARDY FINCH 


author of Meeting of East 
reminded listeners that Eng- 
becoming the language 
That it is our 


Northrop 
and West 
lish is rapidly 
of most of the world. 


common language gives strength to the 


United States and ow position in the 
Lou 


Council President 


Our world is in dan- 


world. But 
LaBrant warned 
ger today from those who use language 
to mislead, and from those who openly 
rewrite history in a bizarre way.” 

In his general session address Presi- 


dent Hatcher 


duty as teachers to expose the \ ung 


cautioned, “It is your 


and let these 


When you 


unaffected, 


sters to great things 
make their 
see voungsters who 


don't take it too hard. Someday, some- 


things impact 


seem 


thing will happen inside the individual, 
upon 
Don't 
many 


and the bread ou have qast 


will return to you.” 


he counseled. “So 


the waters 
overteach, 
overzealous 
work in 
God 


pieces are overtaught by 


teachers. Leave som? of the 
the hands of the 
himself.” 
Discussion of what literature can do 
for youth development attracted a ca- 
pacity crowd to the Statler’s biggest 
ballroom. A psychiatrist (Dr. Ralph D. 
Rabinovitch) described youth’s needs; 
Professor Edwin S Svracuse, 
said, “Youth needs the best along with 
what he gets from our mass communi 
cations media. Literature can open the 


And then Prof. 


wuuthor and of 


Cady, 


door of the adolescent.” 


John C. Gerber 
NCTE President for 1955 


Florida State Uni- 
to teach litera- 
a plot 


Burton 


suggested how 


Dwight 
versity 
ture: train pupils in following 
which is not chronological; help stu 
dents to develop skill in discovering 
the theme of the and the 


. 
teach students to observe 


story ide as 
related to it 
the effect of different 


aid students to know the 


points ot view 


difference be 
tween development and metamorphosis 


of character 


Psychiatrist Rabinovitch finds the 


adolescent has great need for stability 
him He 1S 


between values he has 
reads. News 


iround concerned about 


the discrepen 
been taught and what he 


paper headlines of scandals and _ sin 


greater source of inner stress 


are a tai 
than comic books. Reality is more im 
portant than Superman 
escent has pseudo-maturity. He has to 
adult. I am shocked at 


Some powerful 


“Today's adol 


voung 
dating at 15. 
forces—I don’t know 
pelling youth to grow up too fast.” 


he a 
steady 


what—are com 


TV, COMICS, NEWSPAPERS 


Teachers have a two-fold 
bility regarding TV programs, said Mrs. 
Dorothy Klock, program supervisor of 
New York City Board of Education 
programs, “First, you yourself must be 
familiar with what you criticize so that 
your criticism Horrible 
though you may think some of the pro- 

citizens are 
look at them 


respons! 


will be valid. 


to our junior 


take a 


grams dea 
had_ better 
once in a while. 

“Secondly, your personal reactions to 


you 


programs, as expressed in the class 


room, should be presented not as the 


definitive stand of what’s good and 
what’s no-good but rather as a point 
of view which is different from that of 
others, perhaps, but as worthy of con 
sideration as theirs. I suspect that all 
over the country, television programs 
not looked at 


labeled as 


are frequently because 
they have 
type stuff. Beware.” 
“Eighty million 
books are published each month,” re 
ported Constance Carr, editor of Child 
hood Education. “Sixty per cent of thei: 
readership is adult and forty per cent 
Carr believes that it is 
with all the 


been Teacher- 


copies of comic 


juvenile.” Dr. 


not possible to do away 
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that the horror and 


should be « 


comic books but 
crime comics 
Her solution to the comi 

find 
children 


ondemned 
b 0k prob 
raising the 


lem: ways of 


taste of 
work . . 


with whom we 
the time is ripe as never 

fore to encourage more 
own books, but even m 


to encourage better library 
children.” 

“The 
more honored place in 
than it currently hold 
Campbell, executive edi 
troit Free Press, said 
English will find in am 
competently edited moder 


newspapel 


some of the most concis¢ 
and at the same time th 
prose now being produce 
are few more trenchant 
than some of today’s outs 
nalists.” 

On “Standards for Eval 
Mark Neville 


visory committee membet 


papers,” 


say: “Have the students 
two newspapers of different 
compare thei: 


Introduce the 


and treatmel! sub 


jects. student to 
newspaper evaluation through _ the 
study of a novel such as Ethan Frome 
Ask him to compare the way tl | 
tells the happenings with 

given happenings in a m 


story.” 


THE THREE R’s 

“The three R’s are more 
to parents than ever bet 
ginia Belle Lowers of th 
Public Schools and new 
the NCTE High School Sex 
mittee. “Fortunately the 
weathered the post-wa 
was hysterical and unreasonable 


getting intelligent 


we are now criticis1 
which can only he Ip us. English teach 
ers have a tough task, for 
how well we do our job 


start to write or speak. We must work 


’ Ba al 
pupils show 


] 
is soon as they 


closely with taxpavers and parents, and 
even more closely with our students 
“Research shows that todav’s stu 
dents not only broader 
learning but are also better grounded 
in the traditional three R’s,” added Prot 
David H. Russell, Universit f Cali 


fornia. 


have sounder 


GRAMMAR AND USAGE 
“There is no excuse for t 
ance on a test today of a 
tween It is I and It is me,” J. ¢ 
lish in Action) 
“without a clear indication as _ to 
whether formal or informal 
is desired. Disputed usages ind 
distinctions 


he ippe 
choice 
(Eng 


[ressler maintained 


expression 
Vram 


which _ effective 
gard sh yuld 


matical 
speakers and writers disr« 


be excluded. Grammatical distinctions 
that should no longer be in a test in- 
clude: shall—will, Who—Whom are you 
looking for? I feel had—badly about the 
accident; real—really; due to—because 
of; in back of—behind; if—whether; try 
-try to; slow—slowly; proved—proven; 
got—gotten; but he—but him; leave 
let alone; onto, on and upon.” 

is now popula 


alone 
Functional grammat 
Most people are wiling to throw over 
the teaching of grammar for grammar’s 
sake,” said Joseph Gainsburg 
William Cowper Jr. High S« 
York Citv, “We must bass 
tion on American 


Kemp Malone of Johns 


versity 


principal, 
hool, New 
instruc 

( mncluded 


Hopkins Uni- 


usa 


WRITING 


To teach 
must be able to write. D1 


writing effectively, one 
Lou LaBrant 
know 


something about equations if he is to 


said just as a man must 
teach algebra successfull) . so, if 
one teaches writing he must himself bs 
able to believe that he 
nust be write better, 


also 


write, | 
able to more 
and more accurately than his 
} 


.. The teacher should 


maturely 
students write. . 
know the agony of putting words on 
She teachers to: l. 


recognize the difficulties of writing; 2 


paper.” advised 


help students discover suitable topics 


{ 


ample time tor writing; 4 
writing, “Any 


to what he 


3. allow 


respond to the student 


writer deserves a responst 
has written.” 

sut how to get that teacher “re 

sponse?” Said Dr. Hook: “If the teache 
: 


were to give the 175 students a theme 


to write, it would take her 1,750 min- 
utes—assuming ten minutes for reading 
and evaluating each theme—to correct 
all the papers. A total of about thirty 
hours. Obviously, no teacher would be 
able to handle such a burden. As a 
result, no themes are assigned, no prac- 


tice in writing is given 


EDUCATING ENGLISH TEACHERS 
Alfred Grommon of Stanford Uni- 


versity emphasized the size of the task 
of educating the English teacher who 
five or six classes daily, 
supervise a study hall or teach 
all of the students to read, write, listen, 
read approximately 30,000 


will teach 


club, 


and speak, 
words of students’ themes a week, and 
know teach all world, 
English and American literature, from 
100 B.C. to the present. 


and types of 


ENGLISH FOR THE 
NON-COLLEGE STUDENT 


Detroit 
co-operative 


Public 


( work 


Robert Freier of the 
Schools told 
study) programs for students at Denby 
High School helped to stimulate stu- 
dents’ interest in English. When stu- 
dents discovered that they needed to 
know more English on the job, they be- 
came better students in the classroom, 


how 


he reported. 

Helen Thornton, English chairman, 
described how her high school operates 
an effective four-ability-level English 
program for technical students. Philoso- 
phy of her English department: Every- 
one can be helped to be more than a 
perfect bricklayer. 

Continued on page 42-T 





CONVENTION QUIPS 


students who 


“Many 
psychiatrist Ralph D 


yme to us suffer from amnesia paralis verablis,” said 


Rabinovitch. “That means they can’t spell very well.” 


A strange thing happened when the 50 millionth General Motors car rolled 


off the assembly line, president Harlan Hatcher of the 
As the motor turned over it whispered in a_ persistent 
Where you gonna park it? Where you 


told NCTE members 


voice, “Where you gonna park it? 


gonna. 


University of Michigan 


President Harlan also told of the English professor who discovered in his 


a student transferred from 


asked 


advice of my psychiatrist 


¢ lass 


here?” the pleased professor. 


Thirty 


Engineering to 


Replied the student, “I'm here on the 


teen-agers from six high schools supplied a TV 


English. “What brings you 


demonstration class 


led by Detroit’s TV-radio director Mrs. Kathleen Lardie. After viewing—with the 


audience 


Peers, the students became the jury. \ erdict 


a film of the Omnibus production 


of Suspan Glaspell’s Jury of Her 
guilty with leniency recommended. 


Next vear New York City plavs host to both English and Social Studies teach 
I 


ers. A core conventionr @ 
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Hollywood: Our New Book Salesman 


AST September, the son of one of my 
friends gave up reading Howard 

Pyle’s Men of Iron after sampling two 
opening chapters. My friend complained 
that this day’s younger generation does 
not appreciate good books. “Comics and 
childish books are all they enjoy,” he 
said disgustedly. Later I saw him in a 
different mood. He beamed as he told 
me, “You know, my boy read that Men 
of Iron and thought it was great! He 
went to see the movie The Black Shield 
of Falworth—the one based on Men of 
Tron. Late that night I caught him with 
his nose buried in the book. When I 
asked why he changed his mind, he 
said, ‘I want to see if the book is as good 
as the movie.’ ” 

The power of the movie to stimulate 
reading interest has amazed librarians 
and teachers. Emily Jones, executive 
secretary of the Educational Film Li- 
brary Association, said recently, “Any 
time a movie made from a well-known 
book opens in a neighborhood, the local 
library reports a run on the book by 
young people.” 

When one of the teachers in our high 
school discovered that several copies of 
The Red Badge of Courage had dis- 
appeared from her classroom shelves, 
she was surprised to find that students 
who had seen the movie had borrowed 
copies of the book to read. The teacher 
collected more copies from the stock- 
room and discussed the story and the 
movie with her students. “Many schools 
actively use Hollywood films to pro- 
mote reading of the classics, as well as 
to develop student interest in related 
materials,” writes Hollis Alpert in the 
November Woman's Day 


Movies Accent Book Sales 


Although The Red Badge of Courage 
was not a box office success, Scholastic’s 
ieen Age Book Club sold over 50,000 
copies of a special paperback edition— 
enough to put the book on the club's 
best-seller list. Other book-inspired 
movies have given the TAB Club even 
more striking evidence of their effect 
on reading. More than 50,000 copies of 
Shane were purchased by TAB mem- 
bers following the film’s showings. 
Popularized by the current film, the 
new TAB book Magnificent Obsession 
sold over 40,000 copies in three months. 
Orders are still pouring in. 

Never before has Hollywood placed 


so much emphasis on the importance of 
books. To impress theatre owners, War- 
ner Brothers prepared a 20-minute short 
featuring book jackets and showing 
scenes from W-B pictures being filmed 
from books. Hard-headed theatre man- 
agers persuaded Warners to show it to 
the movie public all over the world. 
Titles featured include East of Eden, 
Giant, Moby Dick, The Silver Chalice, 
Battle Cry, King Richard and the Cru- 
saders (from Scott’s Talisman), and 
The Spirit of St. Louis 


The Egyptian Bandwagon 


Books have started Hollywood on 
many of its successful trends. As soon 
as film moguls heard that Mika Waltari’s 
popular novel The Egyptian was being 
filmed, they jumped on the Egyptian 
bandwagon. M-G-M rushed to produce 
Valley of the Kings. Warner Brothers 
hired Nobel prize-winner William Faulk- 
ner to write the scenario for Land of the 
Pharaohs, soon to be released. Columbia 
Pictures took its cameramen to Egypt 
for Joseph and His Brethren. Paramount 
persuaded Cecil B. deMille to do a 
modern color version of The Ten Com- 
mandments, now being shot in Egypt. 
This is a year when students will be 
looking for literature on ancient Egypt. 

The matchless new Romeo and Juliet 
in color will send your students troop- 
ing to Shakespeare. Twentieth Century’s 
Desirée booms sales of books and re- 
vives interest in many things Napo- 
leonic. 

How can we teachers in the class- 
room use the tremendous power of the 
movies in stimulating reading? Here are 
a few suggestions: 1. Watch for ad- 
vance announcements of movies based 
on books. (Write for the “Green Sheet,” 
Joint Estimates of Current Entertain- 
ment Films, 28 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 
36. This free announcement contains 
candid estimates by ten organizations 
and lists “Recent and Forthcoming Mo- 
tion Pictures Based on Books and 
Plays.” See also Movie Check List in 
Scholastic Magazines.) 2. Enlist the 
support of the librarian in obtaining 
books by the author of the book-film, or 
similar books. 3. Make displays of book 
jackets, reviews, and stills. Your local 
theatre owner can help. 4. See the 
movie and read the book so you can 
discuss both with your students. 

—Harpy Fincu 





CURRENT AND CHOICE 


FICTION: In Homer’s Daughter, by 
Robert Graves (Doubleday, $3.95), the 
days of Ulysses come alive again, with 
Graves’ theory that Princess Nausicaa 
might have helped Homer in composing 
the Odyssey. An ill-fated party treks 
across the desert from Santa Fe in the 
1830's, in John Jennings’ Shadows in 
the Dusk (Little, Brown, $3.75). An- 
other Western tale, The High Passes, by 
John Reese (Little, Brown, $3), weaves 
a colorful adventure story against a 
background of the high Sierra Nevada 
cattle country in the 1890's 

Edgar Mittelholzer writes of a virile 
Dutch plantation owner of early West 
Indies colonial times in Hubertus (John 
Day, $3.95). The Goodly Seed, by John 
Wyllie (Dutton, $3), records four crucial 
days in the lives of prisoners in a Jap- 
anese prison camp. In another World 
War II setting, an American member of 
the Greek underground narrates his ad- 
ventures in Hellenic Interlude, by Leon 
Uris (Putnam, $3.50 


NON-FICTION: The autobiography 
of a German, Fragebogen (The Ques- 
tionnaire), by Ernest Von Salomon 
(Doubleday, $6), reveals the shocking 
thoughts of a post-war Teutonic mind 
Marshall MacDuffie has other revela- 
tions to make in his story of a 65-day 
tour through eight Soviet republics, To 
Samarkand and Back (Norton, $4). The 
White Desert, by John Giaever (Dutton, 
$5), official account of the Norwegian- 
British-Swedish Antarctic Expedition 
records the hardships and dangers, ob- 
servations and discoveries of its mem- 
bers. Atoms for Peace, by David Wood- 
bury (Dodd, Mead, $3.75), deals with 
the many peacetime prospects of atomic 
power 

In the field of the arts, Music Lovers’ 
Encyclopedia, Rupert 
Hughes and revised by Deems Taylor 
and Russell Kerr (Garden City Books 
$3.50), includes up-to-date information 
on musicians, composers and music, a 


compiled — by 


comprehensive dictionary of terms, syn- 
opses of operas, and a pronouncing bio- 
graphical dictionary. America’s Music, 
by Gilbert Chase (McGraw-Hill, $8.50) 
gives a panoramic view of the national 
scene from Puritan psalms to jazz. 

Designed to show students the im- 
portance of speech in daily life, the new 
third edition of Margaret Painter's Ease 
in Speech (Heath, $3) emphasizes infor- 
mal discussion, radio and_ television 
speaking, reports and meetings. In 
Clever Introductions for Chairmen 
(Denison, $4.50), Lawrence M. Brings 
has collected lively, well-tested stories 
puns and anecdotes to introduce almost 
any imaginable type of speaker 
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Talking Up Books By k. Louise Noyes 


OW many books would you read if 
you knew that you would have to 
answer such questions as “How big was 
the barrel that Jim hid in?” or “How 
many tries did it take Buck to break his 
load out?” 4 
Do you discuss books in tl 
friends? Not by a whole lot 
you? You'd seldom talk books if 
did. Right? 
Of course. 
Then what do you 
talk 
latest 
the author 
he got it over to vou 
was true to life, and 


and so on ind on and 


vat way with 


your 


about when you art 
best-seller? You talk about 
was trving to sav, whe 
the book 
hous iia othe 


Now don’t 


ot} t 
ne 
1e! 


t 


things of the same. sort 
you? 

All right, why not give youn 
same type of 


students 
a chance to discuss the 
matters? Let them discover 
in the year that they will be doing in 
teresting things with what thev read 
Let them have 
books, and then 
love of reading and in 
about situations and ¢ 

As a starter, try 
Which characte 
Which deteriorated the mos 
did it happen? What yblems 


young people 


very early 


a good time dis ussIn¢ 


l 
} 


watch m grow In 


discrimination 
haracters 
questions like 


develope d the 


some 
these: 
most? tr 
How 
met by the 
are the same as, or S1 
which 


1 
I 
+} 
t} 
ty 
meeting 


you are 


may be meeting in ie 


is S Iver 


How were the problen 
you do a better job? Why? What exam 
ples of human worth did you find? 
When your students realize that such 
discussions are in the offing, they will 
books that are 


and ( lass¢ S 


go more eagerly to the 
the basis for the discussions, 
will come alive. Incidentally, your stu 
dents will 


store of 


soon be idding eagerly to 


your ideas, and you vourself 


f-——MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS: — at 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


33 West 42nd St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 

without cost or obligation, 
How to Start a 


Please send, 
complete information on 
Teen Age Book Club, together with a kit 


of materials and a sample book. 
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Street 


a 
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| | 
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| | 
I | 
I | 
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Miss Noyes has been a member of the Teen Age 
Book Club’s Selection Committee from the time the 
Club was organized nine years ago, and, until her 
retirement from active teaching last year, was head 
of the English Department at Santa Barbara (Callif.) 
High School. Miss Noyes has had remarkable suc- 
cess over the years in developing the reading-for- 
pleasure habit among her own students. 





will begin to see new ideas everywhere. 

But in addition to selling the 
idea that reading is 
teachers are often faced with the desire 
to help young people break through to 
particular books that we feel sure they 
into them. 


general 


r njovable, we 


would enjoy once they were 


What then are 


we as teachers of English may 


wiles that 
justifi- 


some of the 


ably employ? 

We can use the time-h« 
of telling a bit of the 
Let us say 


mored device 
story at its most 
that we 
Hidden Treas- 
Book C lub 
Hugh 
is shown the cross on the hermit’s plan 
and then on the floor slab in the chapel. 


can dramatize this 


exciting part. would 
use the episode in The 
ure of Glaston (a Teen Age 
February 


selection for where 


Any good teacher 


well enough to make several youngsters 
sign up immediately for that particular 
book. We can make allies of newspa- 
yer, radio, TV ard movies, and speak 
in those meada. \We 


ries of hidden 


i 
of similar stories 
can tie up with all the st 
treasure that we find in our newspapers. 
fortu- 
bo ks or cen- 
of the 

of Glaston 


Crusaders” 


This year we are particularly 


nate in films made from 
tering around the periods books. 
For The Hidden Treasure 

both “King Richard and the 
and “The Black Shield of 
based respectively on The 
and Men of Iron) give excellent help. 
Probably half your group has 


seen them both. We 


each month’s 


Falworth” 
Talisman 


already 
can display, tor 
Teen Age Book 
nough for the 
in old friend and 


example, 
Club 
better readers to meet 
to tell someone else: “Gee 
Best of all probably is the 
word dropped to this 
that about particular books 

line of their own special interests. (See 
Bob C: ENGLISH 
JOURNAL. ) 

Last—and most important of all—let 
your students know that you, too, know 
the books that they are reading, and 
that you turn to reading for enjoyment 
whenever there is time—and often when 
there is not! In old-fashioned words, 
lead by example, not just by precept. 
And keep at it. 


selections early « 
that’s sharp!” 
individual 
uungster and 


along the 


irlsen’s reviews in THE 


FEBRUARY TAB CLUB SELECTIONS 


HIDDEN TREASURE OF GLASTON, Jewett, 35¢ 
PAINTBOX SUMMER, Betty Cavanna, 25¢ 
MOUNTAIN PONY AND THE PINTO COLT, 25, 
THE SECRET SEA, Robb White, 35¢ 

STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER, Haig-Brown, 25¢ 
WOLF DOGS OF THE NORTH, Hines, 25¢ 
SPACE TUG, Murray Leinster, 25¢ 

WINGED MYSTERY, Gregg, 25¢ 

THE CANYON, Jack Schaefer, 35¢ 
SHAKESPEARE’S FOUR GREAT TRAGEDIES, 35¢ 
THE RAFT, Robert Trumbull, 25¢ 

THE TURN OF THE SCREW, James, 25¢ 

POCKET BOOK OF OGDEN NASH, 35¢ 
TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORIES, 35¢ 
ADVENTURES OF ELLERY QUEEN, 25¢ 
HIROSHIMA, John Hersey, 25¢ 








Millions of Musicians 


Possibly one of the most enthusiastic 
“cults” in the nation today is that made 
idmirers of Moses Asch, the man 
over at Folkways Records 

Moses’ genius for capturing sound— 

it’s a flash flood in the desert 
Japanese Buddhist ritual—and 
making it a primary experience is bet- 
appreciated by listening to Folk- 
records than by reading about 


up ol 


whether 


Ol al 


ter 
Wavs 
them 

Whethe 
t ] 


StTUCIeS 


of social 
science, 


‘4 you're a teacher 
English, music or 
there's a Folkways adventure that you 
ind your class will not soon forget, 
nor will you want to forget it. What 
better way is there to bring to life 
the people and cultures of the Mediter- 
ranean than by listening to Folkways’ 
Folk Music of the Mediterranean, and 
following the comprehensive notes that 
with the two LP record album? 
the tape recorder 


come 


With 


ever-present 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


t g producer of AUTHENTIC: toik music 
ti RECORDS, including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS 
LIBRARY which contains an selection of the 
t f over 150 peoples, recorded on location by 
vocal groups; each Long Play 
Recor accompanied by extensive by famous 
7 nl recognized authorities ° 
famous SONGS TO GROW O° series for 
ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
MUSK INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 
ATURE series 


w 


unusual 


a € rehestras and 
notes 


A 
FOLK 
LITER 

For complete catalog write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St.. New York 36, N. Y 








IMPROVE YOUR OWN 


FRENCH or SPANISH 


while teaching your students 


Every language teacher should have these 
courses. On 3 LP records you get 25 lessons 
plus a bonus of 2 charming stories) 


ALL FO LESS THAN 60c A LESSON! 


A beautifully illustrated textbook correlated 
with the records, is included for the low cost 
of $14.95. Indispensable to anyone planning 
to go abroad. Unique as a gift. 

Order from your record shop, 

book store, or direct from: 


Grand Central 


Distributing Corporation 
P. O. Box 1258 ws 


New York 17, N. 


Please send me sets of 
[] FRENCH AS YOU HEAR IT @ $14.95 EACH 
[] SPANISH AS YOU HEAR IT @ $14.95 EACH 


| enclose check or money order for $ 
Name 


Street 


City State 
Money refunded in 10 days if not satisfied. 











(which is to Asch’s field researchers as 
a tie clip is to most men), Folkways 
takes you to Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Libya, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, Spain, 
Turkey, Serbia, Greece, Albania, Italy, 
Sardinia, and France. And in case you 
would like to spend more time on any 
one of these national groups, Folkways 
has a separate album made to order. 
Folk and Traditional Music of 
Turkey, in this reviewer's opinion, is 
one of the outstanding discs Folkways 
has cut. You hear the variety of musi- 
cal forms typical of Zeybek, the An- 
kara, and other regional groups. In 
these songs and dances the seemingly 
indefatigable and bursting energy of 
the Turks is communicated vigorously. 
Moving farther east, Asch and com- 
pany take you to Japan on Folk Music 
of Japan; and in Japanese Buddhist 
Ritual, you are called to temple by a 
resounding gong, and through the en- 
suing ceremony feel as though you're 
seated beside the Rev. Sasaki-san as he 
the prayers, accom- 
panied by small bells and a} 
rhythmic wooden drum beat. To hear 
these two records is to be in Japan 
for moments that are all too fleeting. 
Folkways’ near-limitless library of 
write the company 
ask for their curriculum guide) 
touches nearly every national group 
you can name. One unforgettable se- 
lection that should put Hollywood to 
shame is called Songs and Dances of 
the Flathead Indians. In recordings 
like this one Folkways is plaving the 
role of historian, for it is recording 
many | 


morning 
silver 


chants 


ethnic recordings 


and 


sounds which, within not too 
lost forever. 

In a called Millions 
Musicians, one of Asch’s disciples, Tony 
Schwartz, fresh meaning to 
sounds we close our ears to every day: 
a 14-month-old baby singing, a New 
York pitchman, a country auctioneer. 
These sounds the 
musical 


vears, may be 


record of 


gives a 


are not sounds for 


suke of sounds. In them is a 
pattern, spontaneity and absolute real- 
Many of the Folkways records 


listened darkened 


ISIN. 
should be 
room, as a motion picture is watched. 
What Moses Asch attempts to do in 
his recordings is to make sound a pri- 


to in a 


mary sense of perception. “Too often,” 
he “sound is a secondary. It 
shouldn't be.” 

In addition to taking you to familiar 
lands, Folkways leads you to places 
you would neve: exploring. 
In Sounds of the Sea, for example, it 
takes you 2,000 fathoms down where 
another world. 


Says, 


consider 


you hear sounds from 
“What I've tried to do in this record,” 
Asch said, “is make you feel as though 
youre a fish suspended just a few 
feet off the bottom. Listen to it. You'll 
see.” | 

I listened to it, and I did. -R. G.| 


LIFETIME 


the only teaching 
aid that lasts 


virtually forever... 


Books, musical instruments, lab 
equipment, film, tools .. . all eventu- 
ally surrender to time, constant use, 
careless handling. But Soundcraft 
LIFETIME recording tape outlasts 
them all. Years of hard use won't 
harm it. Student handling won't 
break it./t’s guaranteed fora lifetime! 

LIFETIME tape, with its miracle 
DuPont “Mylar” plastic base won't 
curl, cup or shrink! High dimensional 
Stability assures true musical pitch. 
Its perfected magnetic oxide coating 
won't deteriorate or flake off. Store 
it anywhere. 

You save money too! In the long 
run, LIFETIME tape cuts tape costs 

releases funds for your other 

audio-visual aids. Your dealer has it 
now. Next time you order tape spec- 
ify LIFETIME tape. 

For the whole amazing LIFETIME 
story, write to: 


REEVES S 0 U N D C RA = P. 


DEPT. RI 
10 E. 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y. 





HELP YOUR 
STUDENTS 10 
GOOD GROOMING 

HABITS! |... 


ERE’S an enter- 

taining and ed- 
ucational comic-style 
booklet that effec 
tively motivates in- 
terest in neatness and 
good grooming for boys. It was de- 
veloped by Pictorial Media, Inc., with 
the assistance of practicing teachers 
Classroom tests have demonstrated its 


S700 reer fS 
Saat 2 


ance | 
—~ Serr rus 1 


usefulness. 


The book is designed for boys from 12 
to 17. In story form, it demonstrates to 
boys the social advantages of good reg- 
ular grooming habits, such as keeping 
shoes and clothes neat, regular hair brush- 
ing, thorough bathing, and dental care. 


James J. Heaphy, B.S., M.S., Curriculum 
Coordinator, Board of Education of the 
City of New York, has written a brochure 
of suggestions for teachers to accompany 
the booklet. Classroom quantities of 
these booklets, together with the sug- 
gestions for classroom use, are yours for 


the asking. Just fill out the coupon be- | 
low, send it in, and we'll send you the | 


whole kit immediately. 
SPONSORED BY WILDROOT COMPANY, INC. 


FREE! MAIL COUPON TODAY! - 


The Wildroot Com iy, Dept. C-8 
1740 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the grooming 
booklet for _ students, and copies 
of James Heaphy’s teaching guide. I plan 
to use them for students in grade(s) 

PO ititscitticiniennemintin 

Address —— 

City and State 


I teach (course where booklets will b 














The Mailbag 


Q. I would like information on the 
teaching of social studies by the prob- 
lem-solving method. 


\. For background on problem-solv- 
ing procedures, read “Problem Solving 
in Citizenship Education” by Julian 
Aldrich, Phi Delta Kappan, Dec., 1951. 
Study Chapter III in the Twenty-Fourth 
Yearbook of the National Council for 
Social Studies, 1953, which effectively) 
presents the nature of critical thinking 
See 
“Techniques of Contempo- 
rary Affairs in Junior College,” Chapter 
X, Twenty-First Yearbook, NCSS, fon 


launching a 


ind its use in problem solving. 


Tea hing 


specific suggestions on 


problem-solving course. 

Q. Do you know of any material to 
serve as a basis for discussion on prep- 
aration of students in written composi- 
tion for college? 


A. For suggested ways to 
students for the rigors of college writ- 
ing, read “Preparing High School Stu- 
dents for College Composition” by AI- 
fred H. Grommon of Stanford Univer- 
sity, in the California Journal of Secon- 
dary Education, Feb., 1953. Reprints 
ot the article are available at ten cents 
each from Dick Worthen, East Contra 
Costa Junior College, Concord, Calif. 
Send a self-addressed stamped envelope 
with your order. 


prepare 


Q. We would like to change our reg- 
ular Class Night Program to a Senior 
Day. Have you any advice on a Senior 
Day program? 


A. You might begin a Senior Class 
Day with for the 
which would present the best talent of 
the class, carefully prepared on a high 
level of Selected and prepared 
seniors can then take over the teaching 
of senior classes for the day, act as prin- 
cipal, dean, secretary, and so on, with 
lunch in the faculty 
may be made 


an assembly seniors 


taste. 


the privilege of 
The 


dress-up occasion, 


lunchroom. event 
can be 
given a special badge Empha- 
the idea that the seniors have this 
demonstrate their 


and keep 


and seniors 
to wear, 
size 
last opportunity to 
good qualities to the school, 
the event on a privilege basis. 


Harpy FIincu 


ADVENTURE 


trips to every corner of the globe 
for the ‘‘young of all ages’’ 

EUROPE 

MEXICO 

SOUTH AMERICA 

ORIENT 

WEST 

MEDITERRANEAN 

ROUND THE WORLD 1390 

Minimym all-inclusive prices from U.S. 

. gateway cities. 


) "*  YOU‘LL SEE MORE, SPEND LESS! 


22nd Year 


Your Travel Agent or 
Students 
International 


siTad =: 


| 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17 Mu 2-6544 








Plan now to 


TOUR EUROPE 
NEXT SUMMER! 


Here’s a magnificent opportunity to 
see seven fascinating countries in Eu- 
rope—at a price easily within a teach- 
er’s budget! You'll travel by private 
motorcoach with experienced guides 
. Visit England, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, France and Italy. 
12 days, from $925. 
Write for free illustrated folder ST-12 now! 
TRANSMARINE TOURS 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
OXferu 5-4460 
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Get 
TRAILER TOPICS 
MAGAZINE 


/ When you subscribe to Trailer Topics 
Magazine, you get the latest in infor- 
mation on Mobile: Equipment 

Accessories Trailer Trips 
Trailer Parks and many other interest 
ing monthly features at only —$3.00 for 
2 years 


6-Month Trial Subscription $1 


TRAILER TOPICS MAGAZINE Room 1550 
28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO. 


MONTERREY TEC 


Member of the Southern Association of Col 
and Secondary Schools 
July 14 to August 24, 1955 

intensive courses in Spanish and English Languages, 

Liberal Arts, Architecture, Government, Folklore, 

Arts and Crafts. Interesting Extracurricular Program 
For illustrated literature 

Escuela de Verano, Institute Tecnologico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 


leges 














Steamship accommodations available. Book 
early, $280 up, round trip. Choice of over 100 
tours, $540 up. New Tourist Class accommoda- 
tions by scheduled airlines, off season $365.10 
up — in season, $433.80. 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL COMPANY 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


EUROPE By Private Se 


Tailor-made guided car tours through- 
out Europe—high standard at low cost 
All inclusive rates from $499 





For descriptive folder write to: 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE 
489 Ffth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


' Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 








PROJECTOR-SHY TEACHERS 
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recorders, 
a vital part 


television, 
transcriptions are 
I] picture 


Ver-a 
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FILM AND FILMSTRIP SOURCES 


AFFILIATED CoMPANIEs, Pub- 
ition Dept., 151 Farmington 
Harttord 15, Conn 
AIDs Co 
Wisc 

7120 Met ormick 


\F Lirt 


712 Romayne 


Road 


Howe. 
Il] 


Or CALIFORNIA, University 
2 Union St 


ual Dept., 2272 


lif 
140 North Hollywood 
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IN 
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Continued from page 15-T 


the humidity is too high the tape will 
tend to stretch and curl, and if too low 
the tape will dry out and become brittle. 
Areas of magnetism should be avoid- 
proximity to AC 
mers. or anything else of a magnetic 
iture. In each of these cases tape will 
me demagnetized and the program 


rted 


power lines, trans- 


or even erased. 

iny tape librarians have 
| filing cabinets the most convenient 
storage. 


found 


method of 
Whenever possible, keep the 
riginal boxes to prevent scratch- 
The boxes also pre- 
tape. 
col- 


nd economical 
reels in 
the Il 
g their surfaces 
dust from collecting on the 
ofter 
bases to 


now 
tape 

identification 
tapes recorded 


Some manufacturers 


] 


rea reels 


+} 


inf rie 


and colored 
problem of 
isier, and to indicate 
it different speeds. 

The effectiveness of teaching with 
tapes and other audio and visual equip- 
directly proportional to the 
quality of what your students hear and 


rapidly 


nent 1S 


see, for today’s students are 


learning to be good judges of our class- 


om “machinery ° 


rect yrd- 
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MANUFACTURING 
. Paul 6, Minn. 
Audio-Visual 
Min- 


MINNESOTA MINING & 
Co., 900 Fauquier St., St 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNOSOTA, 
Education Service, Westbrook Hall, 
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Unrrep Worvp Fitms, Government Divi 
sion, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29 
Univ. S. Cat.—University of Southern Cali 
fornia, Audio-Visual Dept. of 
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Two Free Classroom Aids 
that make learning Fun! 


Here are two entertaining booklets. Each presents a 
lesson that is fun to learn... 
are accompanied by a helpful teacher's guide. We 
will send you as many booklets as you can use— 
without cost. Just fill in and mail the coupon below. 


easy to teach. And they 











1. AStudent’s Guide to Better Nutrition. 
Eat right to think right, the nutritionists 
agree. Youngsters who have a well-balanced 
diet are healthier more alert. Let your 
students learn this important lesson from 
“Eat Right to Win.” 


2. The Story of Meat from Range to 
Kitchen Range. Every youngster will thrill 
to this tale of a boy’s adventures on a Wyo- 
ming ranch. Here's first-rate entertainment 
—the story of how meat animals on the 
range become meat on the tables of America 


— to SWIFT & CO., Dept. MM, Chicago Q, Illinois 


Please send me 


NAME 


{CJ copies of “Eat Right to Win” 
1 [_] copies of “The March to Market” 
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Eli iminates 


UNIVERSITY trump- 
ets cre built to the 
highest standards in 
the industry—by the 
pioneers of the reflex 
trumpet. They are 
completely weather- 
proof, super condi- 
tioned for any locale 
or climate. Achieve- 
ment of highest at- 
tainabie conversion 
efficiencies reduce 
amplifier require- 
Get the facts 


RUGGEDIZED 
TRUMPETS 


ments 


* Less Driver Unit 





MODEL GH tH PH SMH 





Low Frequency Cutoff 85 cps. 120 cps.150 cps.200 cps. 
Sound Distribution 65° 75° 85° 95° 
Air Column Length 6'/; ft. 41/; ft. 31/2 ft. 2, ft. 

Bell Diameter 30% 255, 204" 16%" 
_*Horn length 27% =19" ~=15% 12" 
*Shipping Weight 25 Ibs. 20 Ibs. 11 Ibs. 9 Ibs. 





HIGH EFFICIENCY DRIVER UNITS 


MODEL SA-HF — Workhorse of the 
sound industry for general PA and 
Industrial use. Very high efficiency 
delivers extra punch to cut through 
heavy noise. Response to 10,000 cps. 
—ideal for both speech and music 
Tropically and hermetically sealed for 
trouble-free service anywhere 


MODEL MA-25 — A low cost unit 
for use where response to 6000 cps 
meets requirements. No compromise 
in quality — incorporates al! the 
famous UNIVERSITY quality fea- 
tures — high efficiency magnet 
structure, tropicallized full size 2 
voice coil, rim-centered break-down 
proof bakelite diaphragm, etc 


MODEL PA-30 — A “de-luxe” unit 
incorporating every advance design 
feoture including famous University 
) W Alnico 5 Magnet and built-in trans 
former with terminals available thru 
housing base For all amplifiers in 
cluding 70 volt systems. Response 80 


10,000 cps. with 30 watt cont. power 


MODEL SA-30 — Similar to the 
SA-HF in response and efficiency 
but includes ao multi-impedance line 
matching transformer with taps ac- 
cessible through water-tight cover 
Taps designated in impedance vo! 
ves and watts for “constant voltage” 
lines. Die-cast aluminum housing 
offords lasting protection, 


Write for catalog describing 
the complete line of University Hi-Fi and PA 
reproducer equipment, including 
Radial Type Projectors. Address Desk 38 


LOUDSPEAKERS stl INC 


80 SO KENSICO AVE. WHITE PLAINS NY 








101 Questions 


ABOUT PUBLIC EDUCATION 


H°”’ do the schools of today com- 
pare with those of earlier years 
in terms of what pupils accomplish? 

What can the public schools do, 
more than they doing, 
to combat the trends that seem to 
ideals on 


are already 
lead us away from the 
which our nation was founded? 

Is there evidence that our 
schools are socialism or 
communism? 

Why dont we 
oaths of all teachers? 

Do the schools today teach the 
three R’s as well as they did in the 
old days? 

These and other 
about public education are answered 
in a new booklet entitled 101 Ques- 
About Public Education, 
National ( 


Chicago. 


any 
teaching 





require loyalty 


many questions 


tions pub- 
lished by the 


Teachers 


ongress oO! 


Parents and 

The man responsible for preparing 
answers to the 101 questions is Dr. 
John W. Studebaker. He 
ents throughout America 


education and 


asked pan 
to decide 
what questions about 
the schools seemed most serious. 

Dr. Studebaker, ( 
School Education of the 
Congress of | 
has had a long and ric 
He was a teacher, elementary 


1 
hairman of 
National 


Parents and Teachers, 


h professional 


career, 


and high school principal, assistant 
and director of in- 
Des Moines, lowa, 
schools for six years, then 
years, 
United 


superintendent 
struction in the 
public 
superintendent there for 14 
following which he was 
States Commissioner of Education 
for 14 years (1934-1948). Since 
1948 he has been Vice-President and 
Chairman of the Editorial Board of 
Scholastic Magazines and has per- 
formed many other services in help- 
ing to improve American education. 


Although the 


questions are 





answers to the 101 
backed by a 


W ould 


therefore 
most unusual experience, he 
not claim that they are completely 
satisfactory to everyone, himself in- 
They 
judgment and an 
complications inherent in the educa- 


cluded. represent a balanced 


awareness of the 


always present in 
funda- 


tive process not 


statements concerning such 
mental and varied problems as those 
dealt with in the booklet. 

opies of 101 Questions About 
Public are available by 


writing to the 


Education 
National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 700 Rush 
St., Chicago, Ill. Prices: one to four 
copies, $1.00 each; five to 24 copies, 
80¢ each; 25 to 199 copies, 70¢ each; 
each. 


200 or more copies, 60¢ 














SAVORING THE SOUTH 





Continued from page 21-T 


For economy the railroads drop some 
dining cars. As a substitute on the run 
west from Jacksonvill 
and telegraphs orders for box lunches. 
At Tallahassee we two large 
neatly packed boxes wit! 
ing Southern fried chicken served pip 
ing hot with fresh hom« bread. 
Never have I had a more delicious meal 
on a train. 

To enjoy the South 
through it. To “do” Wil 
day is to miss completely the leisurely 
moved 


the porter takes 


] 
received 


mouth-water- 


I ide 


don’t rush 


liamsburg In a 
pace in which colonial life 
Spend three or 
enjoy the 


four days in and around 
beauty 
gardens, take 
Sumter. Loaf 


ustine and, of 


harleston, mirrored 
of Magnolia and Cypress 
the launch trip to Fort 

Savannah and St. Aug 
Save some 


course, be sure to time tor 


colorful New Orleans 
Only a few 
lure visitors with the promise of gaiety 
San Francisco, New York, Las Vegas 
ind Miami, perhaps, and certainly New 


cities in United States 


native 
French 


both 
roam the 


Orleans. In the 


visitors 


evening 
citizens and 
quarter, enjoying the delights of restau- 
food and wine is served 


rants where 


with loving care, enter- 
tainment of Bourbon Street. 
like the show or the music in one place 
try next door. There’s a spirit of 
tinuing world’s fair in New Orleans. 
And for women an endless succession of 
enticing antique and gift shops. Here 
you will find no hurried salesmen, but 
shopkeepers like Mr. Hermanson Royal 
Street who will talk with you of New 
of the etchers and art- 
ists whose works he and of his 
dogs. Without too much trouble you 
can arrange for a trip up and down the 
river on a yacht maintained by 
a city proud to show visitors the pros- 
America’s greatest 


sampling the 
If you don’t 


i COn- 


Orleans history, 
sells, 


motor 
perity of one of 
ports. 

Yes, for vacation pleasure I can rec- 
ommend the South. Go in March—the 
azalea month—if you can, although this 
feasible for most of our 
Easter. Whenever you 
Savor the South.e 


will not be 
readers. Or at 
go, take it 


easy 





School Supplies and Equipment Sources 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


FE * H year teachers are having 
more and more to say about the 
kinds of supplies and equipment that 
are to be brought into their class- 
rooms. No longer does selection of 
library and text books, audio-visual 
equipment, furniture, pupil supplies, 
cafeteria and homemaking equip- 
ment rest solely with school admin- 
istrators. In fact, in the above equip- 
ment areas, according to a survey 
conducted by School Executive mag- 
zine, the classroom teacher is the 
one who determines the kind of 
equipment to be bought 

It is with the administrator and 
the teacher in mind that Scholastic 














Teacher publishes Part I—School 
Supplies and Equipment Sources— 
of its seventh annual “Where to Find 
It” guide. (Part I, listing sources of 
free and low-cost teaching aids and 
services for educators, appeared in 
the Sept. 22, 1954, issue of Scholastic 
Teacher. Part Ill, to be published 
March 2, will feature our annual 
World Guide to Summer Schools.) 
Whether your school needs new 
audio-visual equipment or new fur- 
nishings, you'll find them in the fol- 
lowing listing made up of manufac- 
turers who can help you select what 
you need. When writing for infor- 
mation mention Scholastic Teacher. 


Equipment Index 


Awards and Trophies 33-T 
Books 33-T 


Exhibit Suppliers; Publishers 
Juvenile and Adult); Pam- 
phlets; Encyclopedias and 
Reference Books; Yearbooks 
ind Yearbook Services 


Dramatics 37-T 
Plays; Scripts; Staging 


Furnishings 38-T 
Business Machines; Filing 
Equipment; Library Equip- 
ment and Supplies; Lighting 
Fixtures; Locks; Plumbing 


Equipment; Storage Equip- 
ment; Miscellaneous 


Photography Equipment 39-T 
Sound Equipment 39-T 


Major Components; Accesso- 
ries; Records and Recordings 


Tools for the Classroom 41-T 


Bulletin Boards; Maps, Charts, 
Atlases, Globes 


Visual Aid Equipment 41-T 
Filmstrip, Slide, Opaque Pro- 


jectors; 16mm. Sound Projec- 
tors; Screens 








AWARDS AND 
TROPHIES 


Award Incentives, 200 William St., N. Y. C 
(Athletic awards, banners, celluloid but- 
tons, flags, graduation pins, medallions 
medals, plaques, trophie 

Decorative Poster Co Cincinnati Ohio 
(Arm bands, badges, banners, celluloid 
buttons, emblems, pennants, seals 


BOOKS 


Book Exhibit Suppliers 


Book Fairs, Inc Michigar 

Children’s Book Counci 
. 2. cH 2 

Children’s Reading Service 
Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y 

Huntting, H. R Co Inc 
Mass 

McClurg, A. C., & Co 333 E. Ontar 
Chicago 11, Ill 

Scholastic Teacher's Book Bazaars 
42 St.. N. Y C. 36 


Springt 


Book Publishers—Juvenile 


These firms specialize in children’s books 
Regular publishers with special juvenile 
departments are keyed (J) in Adult book 
publishers’ list 
Aladdin Books (American Book Co.) 

Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 3 
Ariel Books, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 3 
Avon Publishing Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave 

ae 
Bloch Publishing Co Inc 

Ss = G8 
Broadman Press, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nas 

ville 3, Tenn 

‘apitol Publishing Co., In« 

Hudson, N. Y 
‘axton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho 
‘hanticleer Press, Inc., 424 Madison Ave 

x oe & 

“hildrens Press, Jackson Blvd. & Racine 

Ave., Chicago 7, Ill 
‘itadel Press, 222 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 3 
‘oncordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jeffer- 

son Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo 
Cupples & Leon Co. 460 Fourth Ave 

jc 
M. A. Donohue & Co., 711 S. Dearborn St 

Chicago 5, Ill 
Fideler Co., 31 Ottawa Ave N. W., Grand 

Rapids 2, Mich 


31 W. 31 St 


Irvington-on- 








For more information about school supplies, equipment, 
use free materials coupons, pages 40, 42, 44, 45-T 
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Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., N. Y. € William R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., N. Y. C. Bouregy & Curl, Inc., 22 E. 60 St., N. Y. C. 22. 
19. ll British Book Centre, Inc., 122 E. 55 St., 

Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co., 200 Fifth Ave., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., nN. TF. © 
ay. F: & @ yn. ¥. &. 3T The Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broad- 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, N. Y. ¢ Seahorse Press, Inc., Pelham 65, N. Y way, Milwaukee 1, Wisc 
10. Sheed & Ward, 840 Broad ru. Ec. Ss Cambridge University Press, 32 E. 57th St., 

Johnny Gruelle Co., 9 Rockefeller Plaza Staples Press, Inc., 70 E. 45th St., N. ¥.C. 17. N. ¥. C. 22. 
ie oe re Steck Co., Box 16, Austin 61, Texas Coward-McCann, Inc 210 Madison Ave., 

Hart Publishing Co., 670 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C * Teen Age Book Club, 33 W. 42 St., N. Y.C nm. &. €...ae £0.) 

19. 36 Thomas Y Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, In 105 Fiftt The Tell-Well Press (see John C. Winston N. Y¥. C. 16. (J.) 

Ave., N. Y. C. 3 Co.) Crown Publishers, Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., 

Holiday House, 8 W. 13 St., N. Y. C. 11 Transatlantic Arts, Inc., Hollywood, Fla a aa 

International Publishers, 381 F th Ave Treasure Books, Inc., 1107 Broadway, N. Y. C Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., N. Y.C.10 
> = <= 10 Dial Press, 461 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16. 

Reuben H Lilja & Co Inc 113-125 N Frederick Warne & Co 210 Fifth Ave., Didier Publishers, 660 Madison Ave., N. Y.C 
Green St., Chicago 7, Il y. ¥..c.. 21 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard C 419 Fourt Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y.C 
Ave., N. Y. C 16. a... @ 16. (J.) 

McBride Co., Inc., 200 E. 37 St., N. Y. C. 3 Albert Whitman & Co 60 W. Lake St., Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 

McLoughlin Brothers, In 1107 Broadway Chicago 6, Ill a. 2a. oe te. 

a es en Whitman Publishing Co., Racine, Wisc Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 124 E. 30th St., 

McMullen Books, Inc., 22 Park Pl.,N.Y.C.7 Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y.C mS. Ge 

Maxton Publishers, Inc., 15 E. 26 St., N. Y. ¢ 36 E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
10 Wilcox & Follett Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave nm. as GC. oe. 2 

Parents Magazine: Book Di\ ! 52 Van- Chicago 5, Il Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., 
derbilt Ave., N. Y. C. 17 a ee Be ee a 72 Broadwa rv yy. 3 Go 

Peggy Cloth Books, 109 WV t St N. Y.C a P Books, inc., 1107 Broad y N.C Frederick Fell Inc 386 Fourth Ave., 
13 m_. 2. te oe 

Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill Rd Garden City 300ks, 575 Madison Ave., 
Baltimore 11, Md Book Publishers—Adult a: Xi Cee. 423 

Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mas . Gnome Press, 80 E. 11 St., N. YY. C. 3 

Platt & Munk, Inc., 200 Fift AY N. Y. ¢ (J)—Juvenile Department Greenberg Publisher, 201 E S7th St., 
10. Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., NM. Y.-Gy 2B. te.) 

Rand McNally & Co 32 Central Park N. Y. C. 16. (J.) Grove Press, 795 Broadway, N. Y. C. 3 
Ave., Skokie, Ill. (Address all ma t Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2 Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80) fenn. (J.) N. ¥Y. C. 17. (J.) 

The Reilly & Lee Co 3295 W. Huro St American Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.3 Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y.C 
Chicago. 10, Tl Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc 35 W. 32nd 16 J.) 

Saalfield Publishing Saalfield Sa mM. ms eo oe 2 Hastings House, 41 E. 50th St., N. Y. C. 22 
Akron 1, Ohio Archway Press, 41 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 36 Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 

The Sandpiper Press, 630 Fift Ave N. Y A. S. Barnes, 232 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 16 N: Fc. 3%.. a3 
20, N. Y. Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Horizon Press, Inc., 220 W. 42 St., N. Y.C 

Boston 16, Mass. (J.) 36 

"ae ao The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 730 N. Meridi- Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Sndlesnee an advertisement in this issue an St., Indianapolis 7, & 468 Fourth Ave., Mass. (J.) 

N. ¥. C. 16. (J.) John Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 36 


containing additional information 


under our modern plan... 


* TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 
SAVINGS up to 30% 


on Auto Insurance 


bducatlod Division Capital Stock Com} filiated with U. S. G 
G IOVERNMENT D saMPLOYEES Drasu tance oy: aru 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 





(. Single 
Name > Age () Married (No. of Children 
Residence Address Occupation 
City Zone County State 


hm 


~ 
: 


Location of Car eae 
‘a | Make | Model (Dix.,etc i suk ais Style | Cost | Purchase Date [ } Used | 
/ / —— 


Tee 





() Used 





1. Additional operators under age 25 in household at present time: 
e elation Marital Status °. 0° hildren 












(a) Days per week auto driven to work? One way distance is miles. 
(b) Is car used.in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [] Yes [) No 
3. Estimated mileage during next year? My present insurance expires ee 
4 Please include information on Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 124 H 

i 


| MAIL TODAY FOR “RATES’’—No obligation! 












Government FE PLOYEES oo Ss 5 = on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
yy eal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 

statistics prove that teachers are better than average agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our = adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 


OVER A QUARTER MILLION POLICYHOLDERS... OVER $30,000,000 IN ASSETS } 


















FREE FOR 
CLASSROOM 


... 16mm, sound motion pictures 

which have won the acclaim of 

visual-aid authorities. Completely 
noncommercial, they graphically 

portray the fascinating world of oil, 

and related subjects, such as the 

theory of airplane flight, the development 
of the helicopter and the diesel engine, 
and traffic safety. Telling the story 

of petroleum is a series of four color films 
under the general title “This Is Oil,” 

for which Shell had outstanding educators 
prepare special wall charts and teachers’ 
manuals to help instructors obtain maximum 
classroom results. A free catalog describes 
the films in detail and tells how schools 

in the United States may borrow 

them without charge. Write: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


Film Library 
50 WEST 50th STREET * NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


or 
SHELL OIL COMPANY 


Film Library 
100 BUSH STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 
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This could be the 
MOST IMPORTANT LESSON 
YOU’LL EVER TEACH! 


NEW CARTOON BOOK TEACHES SAFE DRIVING 
FOR TEEN-AGERS—!IS ENDORSED BY LEADING 
SAFETY ORGANIZATIONS 





Cars are not the killers. 
Improperly trained drivers or 
drivers with reckless, insane 
attitudes are responsible for 
the mounting, tragic slaugh- 
ter on the nation’s highways. 

Each year 1,400,000 in- 
juries and deaths are caused 
by highway accidents. Young 
drivers, mostly in their teens, 
are involved in one out of 
four auto accidents that 
cause death. 

“Tommy Gets the Keys,” 
a new, free, 32-page, four- 
color cartoon book educates teen-age drivers in the safe 
and sane operation of an automobile. The book inspires 
young people to a sense of responsibility that should ac- 
company the driving privilege. It points out that sports- 
manship, plus courtesy and skill, are the basic ingredients 
of good driving practice. 








NOW YOU CAN MAKE 
ECONOMIC FACTS 
FUN TO STUDY 


“Johnson Makes the Team” 
is a new, free, 32-page, 
four-color book that helps 
tell the story of American 
competitive enterprise in a 
way your class will enjoy 
and remember. The book 
shows how competitive enter- 
prise works to benefit all, 
gives students a broad per- 
spective on new frontiers in 

industry, encourages them to study hard so that they can 
conquer these new frontiers. Accompanying teachers’ 
manual suggests activities for students, lists discussion 
questions, is keyed to text. 


FREE! 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


USE COUPON TO ORDER COPIES 
FOR EVERY PUPIL IN YOUR CLASS 


Please send me the free teaching aids indicated below 
C) TOMMY GETS THE KEYS. Number of copies 
& JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM Number of copies 


(One veachers’ mat 
the Tean \ request 


Name 
School 


Street Address 


State 


ite eee d 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. 

Lantern Press, 257 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 10. (J.) 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 521 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 17 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. (J.) 

Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 3. (J.) 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 

David McKay Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 3. (J.) 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 11 (J.) 

Macrae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. (J.) 

Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 18. (J.) 

*M. O. Publishers, Box 406, State College, Pa. (Projectionist's 
nanual.) 

William Morrow & Co., Inc., 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 19 E. 47th St., N. Y. C. 

New Directions, 333 Avenue of Americas, N. Y 

The Noonday Press, 17 Union Square, N. Y. C. 3 

W. W. Norton & Co., 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 3 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 11. (J.) 

L. C. Page & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. (J.) 

Pantheon Books, Inc., 333 Avenue of Americas, N. Y. C. 14. (J.) 

Pel rini & Cudahy, Inc. (see Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc.) (J.) 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 1l 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 16 

Random House, 457 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (J.) 

Henry Regnery Co., 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. (J.) 

Fleming H. Revell Co., 316 Third Ave., Westwood, N. J 

Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 16 

Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., N. Y. C. 10 

Roy Publishers, 30 E. 74th St., N. Y. C. 21. (J.) 

St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (J 

Henry Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 10 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 17 

Shasta Publishers, 5525 So. Blackstone Ave., Chicago 37, 

Simon & Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 20 

George W. Stewart, Inc., 120 E. 36th St., N. Y. C. 16. (J.) 

Thames & Hudson Publishers, Inc. (see Vanguard Press.) 

Twayne Publishers, 34 E. 23rd St., N. Y. C. 10. 

Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (J.) 

Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. 17. (J 

Ives Washburn, 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 3 

The Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (J.) 

The John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (J.) 

The World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio (J.) 

A. A. Wyn, Inc., 23 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 36 


425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16. (J.) 
17. (J.) 
Cc. 14 


Pamphlets 

American Forum of the Air, Ransdell, Inc., 810 Rhode Island Ave., 
N. E., Washington 18, D. C. (10¢) 

*% American Historical Series, American Historical Publications, 
DuPont Circle Bldg., Washington 9, D. C. (25¢) 

Focus, American Geographical Society, Broadway & 156th St., 
N. Y. C. 32. (10¢) 

Town Meeting, America’s Town Meeting of the Air, Town Hall, 
123 W. 43rd St., N. Y. C. 36. (15¢) (Also records:) 

Freedom Pamphlets, Anti-Defamation League, 212 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y C. 10. (25¢) 

International Conciliation, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, United Nations Plaza at 4jth St., N. Y. C. 17. (1-24 copies 

25¢ ea.; special quantity prices.) 

Economic Intelligence, Economic Research Dept., Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S., Washington 6, D.C. ($1 per year.) 

Topic of the Month, Ecunomic Service Agency, 1603 K St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (50¢) 

Editorial Research Reports, 1205 19th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
(P., 75¢ libraries; $1 others.) 

National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America, 297 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 10 

Headline Series, Foreign Policy Assn., 345 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17 (35) 

Intergroup Education Pamphlets, National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. (25¢) 

New Dominion Series (bulletins describing community self-help 
program), University of Va. Extension Bulletin, Charlottesville 
Va. (10¢) 

Platform, Club and Educational Bureau of Newsweek, 152 W. 42nd 
St., N. ¥. C. 36. (25¢) 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E 
38th St., N. Y¥. C. 16. (25¢) 

Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill 
Guidance materials, Life Adjustment Series (40¢), Better Living 
Series (40¢), Junior Life Adjustment Series (40¢), Professional 
Guidance Services 

Journeys Behind the News, Social Science Foundation, c/o Univ 
of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. (5¢) 

Background, Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. (5, 10, 15¢) (Series of pamphlets on dif- 
ferent world areas.) 

Iniversity of Chicago Round Table, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 
37, Ill. (10¢) 


Encyclopedias and Reference Books 
Use as the Bible, Guide to Reference Books by Constance M 
Winchell (7th edition) and Subscription Books Bulletin, American 
I ary Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Book of Knowledge, (Children's Encyclopedia), Richards Topical 
Encyclopedia, Grolier Society, National School and Library Div., 
2 W. 45 St., N. Y. C. 36 
*indicates an advertisement in this issue containing additional in- 


formation. 











Britannica Junior, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 

Collier's Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., 
oe 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, F. E. 
Compton & Co., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill 

Economic Almanac, National Industrial 
Conf. Board, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 17. 

Educators Progress Service, Dept. ST., 
Randolph, Wisc. (Elementary Teachers’ 
Guide to Free Curriculum Materials, 1953; 
Educators Guide to Free Films, 1953; Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Slidefilms, 1953 

Encyclopedia Americana, 2 W @ Sst. 
NWN. ¥. Cc. 3 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Il 

Information Please Almanac, Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 3 

Lincoln Library Frontier Press Co., 505 
Fifth Ave N. Y. C. (Essential informa- 
tion reference.) 

New International Encyclopaedia, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16. 

Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Grolier So- 
ciety, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y. C. 36. 

H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 University Ave., 

N. Y. C. 52. (Cumulative indices to books, 


periodicals, pamphlets, films, filmstrips, 
education, biography; old magazines.) 

World Almanac, New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, 125 Barclay St., N. Y. C. 15 


World Book Encyclopedia, Field Enterprises, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill 


Yearbooks and Yearbook Services 

* Denis Yearbook Co., 309-321 Fifth Ave., 
S Minneapolis, Minn 

Robert W. Kelly Publishing Corp., 309 La- 
fayette St.. N. Y. C. 12 

Myers & Co P. O. Box 795, 501-503 Gage 
Blvd., Topeka, Kans 


*indicates an advertisement in this issue 
containing additional information. 
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National Publishing Co., 1207 Grand Ave., Northwestern Press, 315 Fifth Ave., South, 











Kansas City, Mo Minneapolis 15, Minn 

H. G. Roebuck & Son, 2140 Aisquith St., *xRow, Peterson and Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Baltimore 18, Md Evanston, Il 

The S. K. Smith Co., 2857 Western Ave., Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 South 
Chicago 18, Il. Paxton St., Sioux City, Iowa 

Yearbook House, 800 Locust St., Dept. ST, 
Kansas City 6, Mo Scripts 






Assn. of Junior Leagues of America, Inc., 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Park Ave. and 
50 St., N. Y. C. 22 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 
» oe. = &. 

Ronald Dawson Assoc., 545 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 17. (Catalogue.) 

Girl Scouts National Headquarters, 155 E 
#@ St.. N. ¥. C. 17 

National Education Ass! Press and Radio 
Div., 1201 16 St., N. W Washington 6, 
D. C. (Scripts for American Education 












DRAMATICS 









Week.) 
Plays National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Il 


National Scholastic Radio-TV Guild, 33 W 
@ st... N. YY. C. 3 

Radio Div., Room 863, Dept. of Public In- 
formation, United Nations, N. Y. C. 1 





(Texts of plays appear frequently in vari- 
ous Scholastic Magazines.) 
Walter H. Baker Co., 569 Boylston St., Bos- 
















ton 16, Mass (General and _ religious 
drama catalogues.) (Also records.) 

*T. S. Denison & Co., 321 Fifth Ave., So The National Mental Health Foundation 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. (Sound effects Inc., 1790 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19 
records.) (For books containing racio plays consult 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 1706 So. Prairie Houghton Mifflin & Co., Harper & Bros 
Ave., Chicago 16, I] Random House, the John Day Co., Harcourt 

Eldridge Publishing Co., Franklin, Ohio Brace & Co., Howell, Soskin McGraw-Hill 
(Plays for high school and grades: also Whittlesey House, Henry Holt, Farrar, Straus 

: ; & Young, Inc., Dodd, Mead & Co., E. P. Dut 





program books, operettas, make-up, chil- bh . 
ton, H. W. Wilson Co., and others 






dren's costumes, etc.) 
Samuel French, Inc.. 25 W. 45 St.. N. Y.C Also see the Bibliography Radio and Tele- 
36. ' i vision, Bulletin 1948 No. 17, U. S. Office of 
: Education, 15 cents, Govt. Printing Office 





Greenberg: Publisher, 201 E. 57 St., N. Y. C 










22. (Plays, craft, hobby, and art books.) 
Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 109 14th N. W.,, Stage Equipment 
Mason City, Iowa Haldeman-Homme Mfg. Co., 2580 University 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn Portable stages 
N. Y. C. 3 choral risers, bandstand 
National Thespian Society, College Hill Sta- Novelty Scenic Studios, Inc., 32 West 60 St 





tage curtains and 





tion, Cincinnati 24, Ohio, (Magazine Dra- N. Y. C. 23. (Draperie 


matics, on high school drama.) racks, stage rigging.) 















that's 


7 -WAYS™* BETTER 


than ever! 





J 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥. 





EDUCATORS are now offered this new and 
vastly superior professional sound recording tape, 










at NO INCREASE IN PRICE 





*% NEW DRIER-TYPE FORMULA greatly reduces 
frequencies without sacrificing low-fre- danger of oxide rub-off, even on dirty 
quency output. heads. 

* NEW MOISTURE-REPELLENT BINDER abso- * IMPROVED HOT SLITTING of standard plastic 
base, greatly reduces danger of tear or 
breakage. 

*& NEW LOW BACKGROUND NOISE through bet- 
ter dispersion of finer oxide particles. 





%* IMPROVED BALANCE between high and low 









lutely eliminates tape squeal under hot, 
humid conditions. 

* NEW ANTI-TACK AGENT virtually eliminates 
possibility of sticking on hot erase and 
record heads, 











*& NEW DUST-PROOF PACKAGING in protective, 
re-usable polyethylene bag. 





ERE’S a radically improved sound recording tape, perfected after long research 
in Audio Devices laboratories — a tape that sets completely new standards 





of performance. 
Yet these improved features have been made standard for all Audiotape, on 


plastic base or Mylar* polyester film, and are offered at no increase in price! 
Try the new Audiotape — test it — compare it with any other product on the 
market, It will speak for itself, 







NEW TYPE LR AUDIOTAPE, on I-mil “Mylar,” gives 50% more recording time per 
reel — provides extra strength and durability for longer service and extended 
storage life. Send for Bulletin No, 211. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 





* DuPont Trade Mark 
































FURNISHINGS 


Business Machines 

Bohn Duplicator Cor; 
N. Y. C. 16. (Mimeo 
stencils.) 

Coxhead, Ralph C., Cory 
Ave., Newark, N. J 


*Indicates an advertisement in this 
containing additional information 


issue 


SPECIAL OFFER — get this 
lanetarium 








BRING THE STAR-STUDDED SKY 
TO YOUR CLASSROOM CEILING 


This fascinating new electric Planetarium will 
flood your ceiling with 300 stars, 40 constella 
tions, just as they appear in the sky; brings 
the mystery and beauty of star study alive 
with interest. It’s automatic; just plug it in 
and the stars appear. Only 1414 inches high, 
weight 3 lbs., it comes complete with beautiful 
32 page educational booklet and sky chart 
prepared by Scientist, Armand Spitz. Hurry, 
reserve your Planetarium. Mail coupon today. 


Davidson Corp., 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Dual duplicator, offset duplicator, 
folding machines, supplies.) 

*A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy 
cago 31, Ill. (Mimeograph and 
duplicators and supplies.) 

Dictaphone Corp., 420 Lexington Ave 
N. Y. C. 17. (Dictating and transcribing 
machines. ) 

Ditto, Inc., 2243 W 


Ave., Chi- 
Azograph 


l Harrison St., Chicago 12, 
Ill. (Duplicating machines and supplies.) 
Duplicopy Co., 224 W. Illinois St., Chicago 
10, Ill. (Liquid duplicators and supplies.) 
International Business Machines Co., 590 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C Accounting and 
calculating machines; test scoring ma- 
clock, time recording and signal- 
ing systems; time recorder 1e stamps; 
electronic paging electric type- 
writers. ) 
Monroe Calculating Machine 
ange, N. J. (Calculating, addin 


chines; 
systems 


» Ine., Or- 
and book- 


without cost 
Plus $75 Cash 


For Schools, Classrooms 
or any School Group 


Read about this marvelous Planetarium. 
There never has been anything like it. 
We are giving it to you as our 37th Anni- 
versary Gift—without a cent of cost. 
Hundreds of Schools, Classrooms, Par- 
ents Clubs and other School Groups 
raise needed cash every year by selling 
popular American Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds; it only takes a few days. 

All your group need do to get this amaz- 
ing Planetarium and a big cash award 
is to sell fifty 20-pack Sales Kits of 
American Seeds at 15c per individual 
pack. When the seeds are sold and money 
collected—send $75 to us—keep the 
other $75 for your share. When your 
payment is received we wil! send you at 
once a $15 Spitz Jr. Planetarium abso- 
lutely free. Don’t miss this chance to 
really cash in on our big 37th Anni- 
versary offer to Schools and Classrooms. 
Mail the coupon below for fifty Sales 
Kits of American Seeds and complete 
details. Send no money—the seeds are 
sent on credit—there is no risk on your 
part. Coupon must be signed by the 
teacher or principal in charge of your 
sales campaign. 


AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. 


Dept.No.TH Our37th Year Lancaster, Pa. 


ee ee ee eee 


§ AMERICAN SEED CO., INC., Schoo! Div. 


Dept. No. TH, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me FIFTY 20 pack Sales Kits of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
We will sell them at 15c per pack, keep one-half of the money collected 
for our share and return the balance to you plus any unsold seeds. For 
selling all of the seeds, we will receive a $15.00 Spitz Jr. Planetarium without 
cost and keep a cash award of $75.00. 


I am Teacher of Grade 
Name of Schoo! 
School Addres 


Town_ 


i 
i 
4 
i 
I 
i 
§ My Name is_ 
| 
f 
i 
i 
i 
& 





Principal ( 


State 


keeping machines; keyboard check-writ- 
ers and check-signers.) 

Permofiux Corp., 4916 W. Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago 39, Ill. (Tape dictating machine.) 
Photostat Corp., 303 State St., Rochester, 

N. Y. (Copying machines.) 

Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave 
N. Y. C. 10. (Electric and standard type- 
writers; adding machines; photo copy 
equipment; bookkeeping and accounting 
machines; duplicating equipment and sup- 
plies.) 

Rex-O-Graph, Inc., 
waukee 14, Wisc 
cators and supplies.) 

Royal Typewriter Co., 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C 
16. (Electric, standard, portable typewrit- 
ers, business machines, supplies.) 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 701 E 
Washington St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. (Adding 
machines, duplicators and supplies, type- 
writers and supplies.) 

Speed-O-Print Corp., 1801 W 
Ave., Chicago. (Duplicating.) 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 16 
(Accounting and adding machines, type- 
writers and supplies.) 

Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co., 
land St., Chicago 14, Ill. (Liquid 
cators and supplies.) 


Hicks St., Mil- 
process dupli- 


7840 W. 
(Fluid 


Larchmont 


1201 Cort- 
dupli- 


Filing Equipment 

Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave 
N. Y. C. 10. (Filing systems and supplies. ) 

Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc., 40 Bank 
St., White Plains, N. Y. (Card finding sys- 

ems, special forms for record-keeping.) 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 1099 Jay St 
Rochester 3, N. Y. (Filing and visible- 
record supplies, sorting equip- 


nent.) 


Remington 


cabinets 


Furniture 

3acon & Vincent Co Inc., 1 Ellicott St 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. (Trucks for folding chairs 
ind tables; aluminum stacking 

Beckley-Cardy Co 1632 S. Indiana Ave., 
Chicago 16, II (Classroom seating and 
shades; laboratory furniture; playground 
equipment.) 

Milton Bradley Co., 74 
2, Mass 

Firestone 
town, Pa 

Haldeman-Homme 
Ave., St. Paul 14, 
tables, benches 

tables.) 

Furniture Co., Zeeland, Mich 

folding tables 


cots.) 


Park St., Springfield 
Plastics Co., P. O. Box 690, Potts- 
(Classroom darkening drapes.) 
Mfg. Co., 2580 University 
Minn. (Portable folding 
banquet tables; wall-at- 
tached 
Herman Miller 
Executive office furniture 
chairs, lounge furniture.) 
Myrtle Desk Co., High Point, N. C 
and library furniture, teachers 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 1099 
Rochester 3, N. Y. (Steel desks 


( Office 
desks.) 
Jay St 
tables.) 


Library Equipment and Supplies 

Bookmate Co., First National Bank Bldg., 
Miami, Okla. (Metal holder for holding 
books upright.) 

Bro-Dart Industries 
sion, 59 E. Alpine St., 
1888 So. Sepulveda 
Calif. (Library 
and repair materials.) 

Forman, O. J., Co., P. O. Drawer 127, Mon- 
mouth, Ill. (Newspaper filing and binding 

ervice for libraries leaf counter 
files; steel library equipment.) 

Cushman & Dennison Mfg. Co., 153 W 
N. Y. C. 11. (Flo-Master felt tip pen 
inks 

Gaylord Bros., Inc 
N. Y West Coast 
St., Stockton, Calif 

General Binding Corp., 
Ave Chicago 14, Ill 
equipment and supplies.) 

MB Nubook Cards, P. O. Box 585 
Ill. (Quarterly card service for 
reviews and ordering books.) 

%Minnesota Mining and Mfg Co., 900 
Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. (“Scotch 
tape.) 

*% National Bookbinding Co., 
Second St., Stevens Point, 
book binding.) 

Remington Rand, Inc 
N. Y. C. 10. (Library 


plies.) 


Library Service Divi- 
Newark 5, N. J. or 
Blvd., Los Angeles 


supplies; textbook covers 


loose 


23 St., 
and 


155 Gifford, Syracuse 
Branch—29 N. Aurora 
(Library supplies.) 

812 W. Belmont 
(Plastic binding 


Oak Park 
location of 


200-210 N 
Wisc. (Year- 


315 Fourth Ave., 
equipment and sup- 





252, Terre 
pamphlets 


Powers Pub. Co., Box 
Ind (Filing set for 


10Ds.) 


*% Sterling 
Haute 
about 

Time-Saving Specialties, 
St Minneapolis 8 Minn (Self-filling 
marking library spine marker pen 

library ink.) 


2816 Dupont Ave 


pens, 

sets white 

Lighting Fixtures 

Pittsburgh Reflector Co., Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (Incandescent and fluorescent 

ghting equipment.) 

Solar Light Mfg. Co., 1357 S 
Chicago 7, lll. (School lighting 
chalkboard lighting equipment.) 

R. & W. Wiley, Inc., Dearborn at Bridge St., 
3uffalo 7, N. Y. (Fluorescent lighting fix- 


tures. ) 


Jefferson, 
fixtures, 


Locks 
International Business 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C 
ocks 
Maste 


Machines Co., 590 
(Recording door 


Lock Co., 2600 No. 32, Milwaukee 45 
Wise Combination padlocks.) | 

National Lock Co., 1902 Seventh, Rockford, 
Ill Locks—locker, cabinet and door.) 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Yale Lock & Hard- 
ware Div., 200 Henry St., Stamford, Conn 
Padlocks, mortise locks, combination 
locks, door closers, cylindrical locksets.) 


Plumbing Equipment 
Americar Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 3°, Pa 
kitchen sinks and cabinets; plumbing fix- 
lavatories, toilets, urinals, se. vice 
owers, fittings and drinking 
water heating boilers, 
adiato: finned pipe radiation.) 
Milwaukee Stamping Co., 800 S 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. (Plumbing 
toilets, shower cabinets; metal 
hardware.) 


tures 
sinks s 


fountains hot 


72 St 
fixtures 
partitions 


lavatory 


Storage Equipment 

Brumberger Sales Corp., 
N. Y Cabinets for filmstrip 
files, cabinets and binders.) 

Columbus Show Case Co., 850 W. Fifth Ave., 
Colun 2, Ohio. (Trophy cases.) 

Penn Corp. of Pa., 68 Oregon Ave., 
Philadelphia 48, Pa. (Steel lockers, ward- 
robe cabinets, steel shelving.) 

%Neumade Products Corp., 330 W. 42 St., 
i. E. Ge Oe Filmstrip cabinet.) 


34 34 St., Brooklyn, 
cans; slide 


Metal 


and storage 


Miscellaneous 
% Audio-Visual 
Plymouth Ct 
readi 
Auto 
5 ago, Ill 


Dept SS. 331 § 
(Electric 


Research 
Chicago 5, Ill 

iccelerator.) 

Electric Co., 1033 W. Van 

(Inside telephone 


Buren 
Sys- 
] Machines Co., 590 

Lecterns, score- 


»>usSINeSS 


.. G 


Regulator Co., 2747- 
Minn. (Heat- 
systems, elec- 


neywell 
Minneapolis 8 
tilating control 


c, and pneumatic.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY ~ 
EQUIPMENT 


Education Dept., Binghamton, 


as, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. (Re- 
cameras.) 

34 34 St., Brooklyn, 
)tographic products; darkroom 
nters and paper.) 
Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rocheste: 
still and motion pic- 
supplies, darkroom 


Sales Corp 
tact pr 


Cameras 


rapnic 


*indicates an advertisement in this issue 


containing additional information. 


Federal Mfg. & Engineering Corp., 199-217 
Steuben St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y 

FR Corp., 951 Brook Ave., N 
(Photographic enlargers, darkroom 
darkroom chemicals.) 

General Electric Co., Electronics Div., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. (Television cameras—color or 
b&w.) 

Grafiex, 
N. Y 

Heiland Research 
Denver, Colo 

Kalart Co., Plainville, Conn 

Marshall, John G., Mfg. Co., 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Oil 
oring phctographs.) 

Polaroid Corp., Cambridge 39, Mass 

Sylvania Electronic Products, Inc., 1740 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 19. (Photographic 
la’ w—D ction, photofiash, photoflood 
enlarger, darkroom.) 

Three Dimension Co., 3512 
Chicago 41, Ill. (Stereo 


Yc. @ 
kits, 


Inc., 154 Clarissa St., Rochester, 


Corp., 130 E. Fifth Ave., 


N. 9 


col- 


Inc., 167 
colors for 


N. Kostner St., 


cameras.) 


(\ts leacher Styled’. . . 


SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Major Components 

Allied Radio Corp., 100 N 
Chicago 80, Ill. (Amplifiers 
equipment, tape 

American Microphone Co 
Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif 
and stands.) 

Amplifier Corp. of 
way, N. Y. C. 13 
fying systems.) 


Western 


recorders.) 


America 
(Tape recorders 


env VICTOR 


15 easy as |-2-3 to operate 


Easy 3-spot threading Easiest 

. over sound drum, 
through film gate, on 
to single drive 


sprocket. 


(with finger-tip con- 
trol panel, softly il- 
luminated). Start 
motor, turn on lamp, 
adjust sound volume. 


Easiest on your films 
— 3-spot safety film 
trips protect films by 
stopping projector 
immediately in case 
of emergency. 


operate 


THE NEW 
VICTOR 


has these features 


for TEACHERS 


LIGHTWEIGHT PORTABILITY 


So easy to carry from class-to-class. 


BETTER INSTRUCTION 
With Victor's superb sound and 


picture quality, films are understood more easily . 
remembered longer. 


SEND FOR FREE 
FOLDER TODAY 


TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 


The newest in 16mm sound projector engineering 


with Victor's Lubrimatic Oil System insure 


VICTOI 


thousands of carefree film miles. 


Oa malogiaph Coporalion 


Dept. W-15, Davenport, lowa, U.S.A. 
New York — Chicago 


QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 


1910 


Ave 
public address 


370 S. Fair Oaks 
(Microphones 


396-398 Broad- 
ampli 








Just fill in coupons for the items you want. Clip and send in one 
envelope directly to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 
from advertisers. These coupons 


You will receive materials directly 


valid for two months only 
OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 42-T, 44.T, 45-T 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS ST-1-1-55 
Please send me a sample booklet of the American Histori- 
cal Series. | enclose $.25 (in stamp or coin) to cover the 
cost of handling and mailing 





Name 


School —— No. Pup 
Address 
seeenee 
ST-2-1-55 


Flower and 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY 


Send us 50 each with 20 packs 


sales kits 


Vegetable seeds. We will sell at 15¢ pack, keep $75 and 
send you $75 or return seeds 

Name___ - Grade 

School - No. Pupils 

Address - 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC ST-3-1-55 


Please send me your bulletin on Type LR Audiotape (bul- 
letin 2211) 


0 


Name nae Grade 
School____ 


en 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY ST-4-1-55 


Swe page 7-T for news about the most effective teaching 


tool in use 


a 


Name — Grade 


No. Pupils 


School_ 


Address___ _ 


BITUMINOUS COAL CO ST-5-1-55 


Please send me a free copy of The Genie Story 





Also a list of your other free aids 


a Grade 
School. ~ No. Pupils 
Address___ 


BRITISH RAILWAYS ST-6-1-55 


Please send me your illustrated booklets and folders 





ee 
a 


Address___ 


ST-7-1-55 


How to Report 


A. B. DICK CO 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet 
an Interview or Press Conference 


Grade 


'@ 


a No. Pupils 


Address 


Src Materials 








(Tape recoraers.) 





























A Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Il 
\ Master Co 341 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Tape re- 
ie€rs.) 
E Sound Syste: 5 Marion Rd., Columbus 7, Ohio. (Tape 
rders.) 
B Associates, 4917 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif 
adcast, tape and stereo-binaural tape recorders.) 
David, Co., Inc., 29 9 Ave., N. Y. C. 14 Amplifiers, public 
nt 
I Elec cs C 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. (Tape 
lers, public address equipment.) 
a Corp 041 N. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood, Calif. (Ampli- 
fic iblic address equipment.) 
Radio Co., 855 35 St. N. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. (Trans- 
ter ) 
Ir 192 E. Foo 1 Bly Glendora, Calif. (Multiple 
ire T systen wi emote control.) 
( a Record 799 Seventh Ave N. Y. C. (Phonographs.) 
Laborator I 101 Second St., Stamford, Conr 3inaural 
" lifiers, feedback cutting head 
Du ne Corp., St. Charles, Ill. (Central sound systems, amplifiers, 
t recorders ntercoms. ) 
Eme Radio and Phonograph Corp., 111 8 Ave., N. Y. C. (Re- 
F 1 Recording Equipment Corp., 154 St. & 7 Ave., Whitestone 
» Recorde! playbacks.) 
Fre tadio Corp., 200 Hudson St., N. Y. C. (Receivers.) 
G Rad Cc 123 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ill. (Transmitters. ) 
Ge il Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syracuse, N ’. (TV and 
»-studio equipment; TV cameras, projectors, monitors, con- 
studio turntables; pick-up arms, cartridges, styli; program 
plifiers, aud control consoles, power supplies; TV trans- 
ng antenna 
tional Scientific Industries, 3101 E. 42 St., Minneapolis 6, 
M Tape recorders and playbacks.) 
lagnecord, Inc 1101 S. Kilbourn Ave Chicago, Il (Tape 
i1ers.) 
Masc Electronic Sales Corp., 32-28 49 St., Long Island City, N. Y 
Public address equipment 
Mc e, & J Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 
( 7, Ill. (Public address equipment, playbacks.) 
M Reproducer Co., 812 Broadway, N. Y. C. 3. (Portable, battery- 
erated voice recorder; sound recorders 
N c b Audio Products Co., 6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 
Calif. (Amplifiers, transcription players, phonographs, radio 
lic address equipment. ) 
Pe ron Corp., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. (Tape recorders.) 
P » Corp., Tioga & C Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. (Radio, playbacks.) 
Pre Recording Corp. P. O. Box 500, Paramus, N. J. (Dise record- 
*Ra Corp. of America, Camden 2, N. J. (Radio, TV, record 
players, tape recorders, amplifiers, public address systems, broad- 
transmitte 
Radio Engineering Laboratories, 36-40 37 St., Long Island City 1, 
VN. Y Transmitters. ) 
Rauland-Borg Corp., 3515 W. Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. (Cen- 
zed sound tems, public address equipment.) 
Rek-O-Kut Co., 38-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island City 1, N. Y 
table public address and phonograph systems; disc record- 
r 12” and 16” transcription turntables; portable phonographs.) 
Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 21 St., Chicago. (Recorders. ) 
Se 17 Warren St., N. Y. C. (Miniature classroom broadcaster.) 
Ss e Bros., Inc., 225 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. (Microphones 
rding yublic address systems; radio-TV broadcasting.) 
Si aster Corp., 111 Cedar St., New Rochelle, N. Y. (Amplifier, 
ecord changer and base, tuner, TV chassis.) 
S Co., 29 Penn Ave., Pitts., Pa. (Public Address equipment.) 
S ) Mark, Mfg. Co., 32-28 49 St., Long Island 3, N. Y. (Disc 
1 tape recorders; playbacks.) 
Speak-O-Phone Recordin , pment Co., 23 W. 60 St., N. Y. C. 23 
Disc and tape recorders, playbacks 
4-Phone Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago, Ill. (Public address 
t intercoms. ) 
‘ trosonic Corp., 35-18 37 St., Long Island City, N. Y. (Tape 
ders and player 
Te : Corp., 601 W. 26 St., N. Y. C. (Radio, TV receivers.) 
Three Dimension Ce 3512 N. Kostner St., Chicago 41, Ill. (Tape 
€ lers.) 
\ I Corp., 280 Park St., Benton Harbor, Mich. (Record changers, 
graphs, tape re ler public addres systems.) 
W 5610 Bloomingda c go 39, Ill. (Phonographs, tape 
ders.) 
W Electric ( 1900 Clark St., Racine, W Tape recorders. ) 
nghouse Electri Corp TV-Radio Division, Sunbury, Pa 
Receivers. ) 
White, Stan, Inc., 725 S. LaSalle St., Chicas ». Tl Public address 
r ) 
Gay Corp., 70 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Tape and 
at rec¢ 1€ bs 
Radio Corp 6001 Dickens Ave Chicago. (Radio and TV 
Accessories 
Allied Radio Corp., 100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. (Recording 
) 
Alt ansing Corp., 161 Avenue of Americas, N. Y. C. (Speakers.) 
A ind Visual Products Corp., 730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (Pre- 


orded tapes.) 


*indicates an advertisement in this issue containing additional in- 


formation 




















*x Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., 
_ ma 22. (Recording discs, tape, re- 
cord and playback styli, magnetic re- 
cordir film.) 

Duotone Co., Inc., Locust St., Keyport, N. J. 
(Tape ecord accessories, record blanks.) 

Eicor, Inc 1501 W. Congress St., Chicago 7, 
I] Tape.) 

General Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syra- 
cus¢ N. ¥ (Electronic test equipment.) 

* Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier 
Ave St. Paul 6, Minn. (Tape and tape 
acce ries 

Orrad Industries, T-120 Marvyn Rd., Ope- 

ka, Ala Tape and accessories.) 

Pentron Corp., 888 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 
24, Mixers.) 

Pe », Inc., 6415 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago 26, Ill Tape and wire.) 

Permofiux Corp., 4916 W. Grand Ave., Chi- 
ca 39, Ill Speakers, speaker systems, 
dyna and binaural headsets.) 

* Radio Corp. of America, Camden 2, N. J. 
Pre-recorded tapes.) 

* Reeve Soundcraft, 10 E. 52 St., N. Y¥. C 
22 Tape 

R I istries Corp., 82-09 251 St., Belle- 

e 2¢ Y. (Tape recording accessories; 
tape splice ) 

S tmaste Corp 111 Cedar St., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. (Speaker systems, scratch 

nat speaker accessories.) 

fack Swain Productions, AAA-Carey Bldg., 
Box 74 Sarasota Fla (Pre-recorded 
La e 

* Unive ty Loudspeakers, Inc., 80 S. Ken- 
S Ave., White Plains, N. Y. (Speakers.) 
€ 610 Bloomingdale, Chicago 39, Il 

P re rded tapes.) 

W ilcox-Gay Corp 70 Washington St., 
Brook N. Y. (Recording discs, tape.) 

Records and Recordings 

Aud E atior Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., 
=. } 

Barnhart, Lyle, D., 1711 Hinman Ave., Evan- 
tor I 

Boy S ts of America, New Brunswick, 
Y J 

Brit E adcasting Corp., 630 Fifth Ave., 
N | 20 

Gl a ( andle Recordings, 277 W. 12 St., 
N. ¥ ( 14 

( Idren's Reading Service, 1078 St. John's 
Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y 

Col bia Records, 799 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C 

( k I wratories. Inc 101 Second St., 
Stamf i, Corn. (LP's, binaural record- 
gs.) 

Decca Rex Inc., 50 W. 57th St., N. Y. C 

Educa al Services, 1730 Eye St., N. W., 
Wa ngton 6, D. C 

k ent Records, 246 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Rec ngs based on Landmark Books) 

*F Records, 117 W. 46 St., N. Y. C. 
36 

Hayd Society, Inc 15 Chardon St., Bos- 

Mas Histories of music: Master- 
ece f Music Before 1750, Anthologie 

S e, Let's Listen to Haydn.) 

He vy Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y.C 
if > Ke janguage series.) 

Institute for Democratic Education, 212 
Fift Ave N. Y. C. 10. (Transcribed 
adi grams. ) 

Ladi« Auxiliary to the VFW, Nat'l. Hqs., 
406 W. 34 St., Kansas City 11, Mo. 

Lewelle Productions, 8 S. Michigan Ave., 

ago 3, Ill Classroom kits with rec- 
gran slide film, brochures, in- 
and quiz sheets, teaching guide.) 

National Council of Teachers of English, 
704 S. 6 St., Champaign, II 

Poet Records, 475 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 17 

Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth 
Ave N. Y. C. 10 

Radio Ar Guild, 625 No. Ritter Ave., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (78 rpm _ recordings for 
Englis classes.) 

Radio Corp. of America, Camden 2, N. J 

Trair Aids, Inc., 4515 Sepulveda Blvd., 
Sher an Oaks. Calif 

*Zodiac Recording Co., 501 Madison Ave., 
N. Y¥. ( 22 Language records.) 
*indicates an advertisement in this issue 


containing additional information 


TOOLS FOR THE 
CLASSROOM 


Bulletin Boards, Chalkboards, 
Corkboards 





Beckley-Cardy Co 1632 S. Indiana Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill 

Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. (Flannel boards.) 

Rowles, E. W. A., Inc., Arlington Heights, 
Ill 

U. S. Plywood Corp., 55 W. 44 St., N. Y.C 


36. (Chalkboard.) 
Weber Costello Co., 12 
Hts., Il 


& McKinley, Chicago 


Maps, Charts, Atlases, Globes 


Aero Service Corp., 210 E. Courtland St., 
Philadelphia 20, Pa Plastic relief maps.) 

Cram, George F., Co., 730 E. Washington 
St., Indianapolis 7, Ind 

Denoyer-Geppert C« 5325 Ravenswood 


Ave., Chicago, Il 


Hammond, C. S., & Co., Maplewood, N. J 
Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chi- 
cago 80, Ill 





CCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
alphabetical file of 
223 fields of work and cross references. 

Jse on ANY SIZE folders 

List of headings. Bibliography. 706 labels 
Comp., $7.50 postpaid. Without labels, $3.00 

STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 252 Terre Haute 2, Indiana 


Gummed labels fo 











SCHOOL PROJECTIONIST TRAINING 


made easy using 
ABC’S OF VISUAL AIDS AND 
PROJECTIONIST MANUAL 
i us r re than 30,000 school 
prose i ist t t a f r ) ar 


Only 3 ) er free projectionist pir 


car 
Order today from M. O. P blishers, Box 406-S 


41-T 


1901 N. Nar 
(Globes.) 


& McKinley, Cl 


Replogle Globes, Inc., agansett 
Ave., Chicago 39, Il 

Weber Costello Co., 12th 
cago Hts., Ill. 


VISUAL AID 
EQUIPMENT 








Better Light Better Sight Bureau, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. C. 17 Visual aids.) 
Brumberger Sales Corp., 34 34 St., Brooklyr 
N.Y. (Reels and cans eel chests.) 
MODEL FOR 
MF-6 FILMSTRIP 











State College, Pe nsylvania 


FASTER, BETTER READING 


Easy to Use « Lowest Cost + Portable 

RATEOMETER electric reading accel 

erator, classroom or home use. Direct 
reading rate calculator. 844" long, 











2% lbs. Complete with study man- 
~ ual, carry-case carton $35.00 

a 
ave a er 
Rateometer practice items, manual, case 7.50 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH, Dept. S, 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 





FILM STRIP 
CABINET 


© Six drawer all steel 
© Holds over 336 of the 1'2" 


Individual compartments 


cabinet 


cans 


*e 


Individually indexed 


Adjustable dividers for larger rolls 


© Olive gray enamel, baked on 


Write for Free Catalog 


Nowmade PRODUCTS CORP 


330 W. 42 ST. NEW YORK 18, N.Y 























One interior-exterior combination setting. 
CAST: 5 Men, 5 Women, plus 5 “star-for- 
the-scene” roles for girls who appear in 


Act I only. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED PLAYBOOKS: 85¢ EACH 


Royalty: $1 to $25 on Percentage Plan 











PLE Materials 


OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 40-T, 44-T, 45-T 


DRIVEHYRE CARS LTD ST-8-1-55 
Please send me free illustrated brochure C on Car Rental 


Name. 
School 
Address 
PTITTTITILI Ili 
B. F. GOODRICH CO ST-9-1-55 
Please send me free teaching aids: Tommy Gets the Keys 
Johnson Makes the Team ; Wonder 
Bock of Rubber 
Name Grade 


School___ Jo. Pupils 


Address___ 


GOV'T EMPLOYEES INS. CO ST-10-1-55 
Please send me your free booklet, Fundamentals of Auto 
Insurance 


Name 
School 
Address_ 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP ST-11-1-55 
Please send me your Money Management Library (I en- 
close $1 to cover handling and mailing costs 


Please send me copies of individual booklets specified (1 


enclose 10¢ per booklet to cover mailing costs 

Please send me on free one-week loan your filmstrip lec- 

tures: Budgeting for Better Living What Is Your 
Shopping Score? Dressing Well Is a Game 

How to Stretch Your Food Dollars 

How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely 

Neome Grade 

School No. Pupils 

Address 

TUT TIT ITT TTT rir irr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrrrrrrirririririririiiy 
LIFE FILMSTRIPS ST-12-1-55 
Please send me your free catalogue of Life filmstrips 

Name Grade 

School_ 3 No. Pupils 

Address 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO ST-13-1-55 


Please send me free literature on recording tape 


Name Grade 
School 


Address 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA ST-14-1-55 
Please send me fre2 literature on the three new RCA 
Push Button Tape Recorders 


Grade 


No. Pupils 


Filmstrip, Slides (2 x 2) 

And Opaque Projectors 

American Optical Co., 80 Heard St., Chelsea 50, Mass. (Still 
projectors.) 

Argus Cameras, Inc., 74 & William St., Ann Arbor, Mich. (35mm 
slide projectors.) 

Automatic Projection Corp., 29 W. 35 St., N. Y. C. (Filmstrip 
projectors, 300 and 500 watts, remote pushbutton control; sound 
lide film manual projectors, 300 and 500 watts; automatic sound 

projectors, 300 and 500 watts.) 
1S¢ Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Opaque and slide projectors.) 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Ill 

*Charles Beseler Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J 

Brumberger Sales Corp 34 35 St Brooklyn, N. Y (Slide pro- 
ectors.) 

Du Kane Corp., St, Charles, Ill. (Filmstrip sound projectors.) 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St Rochester 4, N. Y. (Projectors 

2 slide, 8mn ! i6mm ilent and sound—motion pic- 
Mfg. Co 1214 W Madison St Chicago 7, Ill 
ne Mfg Co., 151 Hallet St Boston 24, Mass 
©. J Talking Pictures 1115 W Washington 3ivd., 
7, Ill So 1 filmstrip machines 


Development Co., 2212 E. 12 St., Davenport, Iowa. (Slide 
N. J. (16mm sound projec- 


for Visual Education W Diversey Pkwy Chicago 
Filmstrip and 2x 2 slide projector accessories 
Dimension Co., 3512 N. Kostner St., Chicago 41, lll. (Stereo 


filmstrip projectors 


Sound Projectors 
Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., ( cago 18, Ill 
Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 4 
alvin Co., 1105 Truman Rd Kansas City, Mo 
Corp., 1111 Armitage Ave Chicago 
Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y 
ade Prod. Corp., 328 W. 42 St N 
Radio Corp. of America, Educational Services, Camden 
*x Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 21 St., Chicag 
* \ tor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, lowa 


Screens 


Da-Lite Screen Co., 2769 N. Pulaski Rd., C 


Projec- 
creens.) 

Mfg. Co., Franklin Park, Ill 

t Mfg. Co., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Il 

Screen Corp 24 E. 124 St., N. Y. C. 35 


*indicates an advertisement in this issue containing additional in- 


formation 


IT HAPPENED IN DETROIT 





Continued from page 26-T 


NAT‘’L COUNCIL OFFICERS, BUSINESS 
John C. Gerber, State University of Iowa, was elected 
NCTE president; Louella B. Cook, Minneapolis Schools, 
ice-president; David H. Russell, University of Cali- 
second vice-president. Directors-at-large: Jerome 
er, Marquette University; William D. Boutwell, editor 
Scholastic Teacher magazine; Bernice Freeman, Troup 
ity (Ga.) Schools; Hortense Harris, Gloucester ( Mass.) 
gh School; Harold Huseby, Ballard High School, Seattle 
J. Ragland, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Announced in progress were new ( suncil committees 
ng with adult education, evaluative techniques, pro 
ims for superior high schoo] students, ways to interest 
ils in poetry, use of American folklore in schools, inter 
mal cooperation, and reprinting of world’s classics in 
| backs 
Resolutions were passed “expressing accord with the 
reme Court decision concerning segregation”; urging 
preparation of prospective teachers of English”; approv- 
“the plans for a proposed American Shakespeare Festi- 
[Theatre in Stratford, Connecticut.” 
\t its annual buffet supper, Scholastic Magazines and the 
Pee Age Book Club were host to 380 subscriber guests, 
club teacher-sponsors, and NCTE leaders. Publisher M. R. 


K nson presided + 





CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 





Continued from page 23-T 


versial issues. And in our form of de- 
mocracy we have these premises. 


HAABY: As social studies teachers I 
think that many of us take a few of 
these ideals and attempt to state them 
in one or two sentences. The real meat 
is missing. Maybe this is a job for the 
social studies. Well, we've got a policy 
statement coming out saying these are 
the things that we believe in the social 
studies and it’s going to be a crucial 
story to see how many people will stand 
by this statement, and say: “This I be- 
lieve. This is what the National Council 


for the Social Studies stands for.” 


V: I think this policy statement will 
probably encourage a lot of teachers to 
stand by their convictions. Teachers 
never get very far by themselves unless 
they're supported by administrators. It’s 
interesting that this is such a key ques- 
tion in social studies teaching. A few 
weeks ago in Salt Lake City there was 
a meeting of superintendents of schvols 

. and their key discussion was what 
are the values which we need to teach? 
Particularly are the moral and 
spiritual values in public education? 
They said that this problem was even 
more crucial than the teacher shortage 


what 


and finance. 


\ Its interesting to see that the lip 
iny superintendents give their 


a printed page is not to be 


in action center. 


meeting 


icademic freedom 
detected a feeling against 
tors on this point. They're al 
us. One 
ia. A 
her for talking about an is 


Laugh- 


vay, it ended up with the 


example took place 


principal said that he 
vas too controversial. 


ell fired and the teachei 


d: but it verv seldom works 


+} 


ns 
But 


: , 
1). could we draw a few gen 


we ve explored 


ime permits us 
said? 


ns trom what we've 


ind Say we should 


Summarize 


1 not anv further? 


eacher from New Mex- 
‘Tm sick and tired of 
the American 
be ashamed of them 


} ] 
being stampede d al 


think 


g cowards and so on.” Do 
Are we afraid of 


ontroversial issues? 


} 2 


with him! 


] 
good social studies teacher 


jurage 


studies teacher must 


have principles to guide him in class- 
room action. 


V: His procedures must be the same as 
those used in a good democratic society. 


V: A good social studies teacher, more 
than any other teacher, needs to strive 
continually to be unprejudiced. 

V: A good social studies teacher needs 


fundamental belief in the 
man because we deal 


to have a 
brotherhood of 
exclusively with people. 


V: I think that our actions in our own 
classrooms speak louder than our words. 


43-T 


V: A good social studies teacher should 
be willing to accept change when it 
comes. We're living in a world of 
change and differences. We must be 
open to both. 


V: A good social studies teacher should 
be able to identify the values he is 
working with. 


V: A good social studies teacher should 
be a propagandist for his own subject 
matter among his fellow faculty. We 
should convince the math and physics 
teacher that the spotlight is on us and 
that it’s their duty to help us out once 
in a while.e 


Specially prepared for 


Four new 8133 filmstrips 


your social studies classes 


THE CAPITOL Symbol of Our Nation 

THE OPENING OF THE WEST 

NATIONAL PARKS America’s Wonderlands 
AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION Horseback to Jet 


These filmstrips are in full color, averaging 60-70 frames in length. Only $6.00 


each — or all four for just $20.00. 


Last fall LIFE released the first two titles of a continuing series of full- 
color filmstrips to be called American Profile—a picture study of our life, our 


land... 
these titles are now complete. 


our past and our progress eee 


our people and our problems. Four of 


Using exceptional color photographs and illustrative material from 
LIFE’s picture collection, these filmstrips are meant to be the finest ever done 
on a particular subject. The Capitol, for example, contains reproductions of 


early prints to tell the architectural history of the Capitol from the time the cor- 


nerstone was laid to the present—and magnificent interior photographs taken 


especially for LIFE to give students an unparalleled picture tour of this huge 


monument which houses Congress, a tremendous art gallery and the greatest 
single showplace of American history. Another in the series, The Opening of 


the West, vividly describes one of the greatest American sagas in actual paint- 


ings of the time, reproducing artists’ portraits of Indians, frontier towns, buffalo 


hunts and magnificent landscapes—art which not only immortalized the great 


Westward movement, but helped to inspire it. 


Save $4.00 by ordering all four of these LIFE Filmstrips today. Just send 


in the coupon below. Get information on LIFE’s many other outstanding color 


and black-and-white filmstrips, too. 


LIFE Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me the set of 4 filmstrips in American Profile series for just $20.00 


C) Please send me (titles)__/_>_EEE_ 


it $6.00 each 


Please send me free catalog describing all LIFE Filmstrips 


Name 





Address____ 


| 





REEVES SOUNDCRAFT CORP $T-15-1-55 


Please send me literature on Lifetime recording tape. 


Grade 


Name. 


School i No. Pupils 


Address___ 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM ST-16-1-55 


Please send me your free folders 


Signature Travel! Plan Pennywise Tours___ , Extra-City Trips 


Passport Tips 
Name__ 
School___ 


Address 


SHELL OiL COMPANY $T-17-1-55 


Please send me your film catalogue on free loan films for schools 
Name 


School 








Cash! EV i 
YEARBOOK ADVISORS teen 


ALLYEAR. 5S! v 


+ . Make big 
Give your yearbook staff a helping friends fas 
1 ] Mother’s 
land, best Birt! 


YO! can give them the iid they need Bee es . 
to produce an outstanding yearbook 
by presenting them with a copy ol 
ANNUAL MANUAI 

ANNUAL MANUAL is a complete 
and comprehensive guide for editing 
yearbooks. It tells how to produce a 
yearbook and is written in simple, 


easy-to-understand language by two A "*Goldmine”’ for Chairmen! 


former yearbook editors who have - a] 116 pages of usable, 


al, testec 


faced the same problems your vyear- Se ces (phseie- : ed 
book staff will face (lover = eve wen come 

Such phases as PRELIMINARY ee phe siggy om a 
PLANNING, STAFF DUTIES, Introductions ind bright bits to 
THEMES, LAYOUT, TYPOGRAPHY, . babe ag ome 
PHOTOGRAPHY, COPY - FITTING, for Chairmen | worry out of presid- 
TREATMENT OF SECTIONS and — ay hepa hey 
ADVERTISING are completely cov- sos | ) ur copy today 
ered in this 209 page illustrated book a 

$ 
Give your yearbook staff a hand } 450 
- ad Money back 


won't you? Give them a copy of uy guarantee 


ANNUAL MANUAI This durable 
cloth bound book can be used year Order now — 5-day FREE examination 











after year. It's worth many times it 
nominal $3.50 selling ——-T §. DENISON CO., Dept. Sf ———} 
—_ . sees sa & price 321 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
’ , “Clever Introductior f Chairmen 
Send in your order today to r enclann hack tor $4 n full payment 
Will pay postman on 

ANNUAL MANUAL y money back if not 
NATIONAL BOOKBINDING COMPANY aster 5 Gay canmenaten. 

200-210 North Second Street 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin 











NCSS HIGHLIGHTS 





Continued from page 10-T 
UNDERDEVELOPED NATIONS 


Comments from author James A. 
Michener: Communism is making its 
greatest headway in Asia. If Asia were 
lost to the free world, all the rest of 
the world would be lost too. We must 
do all we can to stem the advances of 
communism in Asia. We all know what 
the Communists did in China. What is 
not commonly known, however, is that 
they killed 25 per cent of the intel 


lectuals., 


OFFICERS FOR 1955 


Officers elected for 1955 are: Edwin 

R. Carr (University of Colorado), pres- 
ident; Helen McCracken Carpenter 
State Teachers College, Trenton, 
N. J.) first vice-president; William H. 
Cartwright (Chairman, Department of 
Education, Duke University), second 
vice-president. 

[The new Board of Directors in- 
cludes: Elsie Beck (Detroit Public 
Schools) Jack Fletcher Tarpon 
Springs, Fla.); Edgar B. Wesley (visit- 
ing professor, Stanford University); 
ind Stanley P. Wronski (professor of 
education, Boston University ). 

Prominent among the more than 50 
convention exhibitors was Scholastic 
Magazines, represented by Maurice N. 
O'Bannon, Indianapolis representative 
ind editors Kenneth M. Gould, Jack K. 
Lippert, Eric Berger, Sturges Cary, and 
Roy A. Gallant, from the New York 
office. Friday afternoon, 245 subscrib 
ers and friends of Scholastic were guests 
it a party and reception held in the 
Chateau Room of the Hotel Claypool. 
Among those present were author and 
ex-social studies teacher James A. Mich 
ener and two distinguished Korean ed 
ucators, Dr. Chullchai Park and Mr 
Won Kyu Kim, who are traveling and 
observing in this country under th 
auspices of the NEA. 

The annual banquet, which was 
held Friday night, was cleverly toast 
mastered by Linwood Chase of Boston 
University. The main speaker was 
former NEA executive secretary Wil- 
lard Givens, who talked about his ex 
periences during and after the wa 
in surveying and developing new ed- 
ucational systems in various areas of 
the Pacific, particularly Hawaii, Japan, 
and the Philippines. 

At the close of the convention on 
Saturdav, educators returned home with 
the feeling that this year’s meeting was 
particularly stimulating. It was decided 
that next vear’s convention of the NCSS 
will be held in New York City, at 
Thanksgiving, with headquarters at the 


New Yorker Hotel.e 








Workshop 
Notes 





Lor vin 


Educational TV 

There are now ten 
stations on the air: Houston; Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco; East Lansing (Michigan); Pittsburgh; Madison 
(Wis.); Cincinnati; Ames (Iowa), St. Louis and Columbia. 

You'll find that most of these communities had experi- 
ence in educational radio before they felt confident enough 
to tackle the bigger and headier problems in educational 
TV. A number of them cut their broadcasting teeth with 
the aid of Scholastic Teacher's radio scripts and other work- 


communities having educational TV 


shop aids. 

\ report from the Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision offers more encouraging information on educational 
r\ ['welve communities have made substantial progress 
in their plans to build stations. Indications are that 
these communities will be able to proceed with construction 
near future: Memphis, Nashville, New Orleans, 
Atlanta, Denver, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Twelve million 


in the 
Athens 
Miami, Birmingham, and Chicago, 


people live in metropolitan areas where educational sta- 


tions are now operating. A conservative estimate places the 


tial the nea 


potential audience within 


educational television 


future at 35 to 40 million people.” 


Rating and Ratings 

How does your school] rate the ratings? Do vour students 
igree with the “choice of the public” as shown by the 
Nielsen, ARB (American Research Bureau), Trendex, and 
other rating svstems’r Why not have your workshop (o1 
your class) find out? Such a survey would help stimulate 


student interest and encourage wise program selection. 


Here's where cooperation with the school’s journalism crew 
handsome dividends. 

ure a_ little 

procedures in general, enlist the help of that 


will pa 
foggy on sampling techniques and 


structor down the hall—the one who's been eage1 


i-curricular chores. 


premise is that a good radio-TV workshop group 


be interested in all phases of the broadcasting in- 


Returning to school journalism for a moment, vour 
ol newspaper can do more for your workshop than 
the coming meetings and report on its activities 
ypportunity here for program reviews and feature 
habits 


really 


ories on trends in student listening and viewing 


Publicity on 


from the workshop staff. It's good writing experience 


your workshop’s productions should 


come 
Many scriptwriters, directors and pro- 


practi il one, 


ducers get their start behind typewriters. 


Assembly Survey 
Does your school] have a mimeographed assembly sched- 
ule for the year, the the 
von't you? We'd like to make an informal survey of 
issembly programming in different the 
Address schedules to NSRTG, Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
New York, N. Y. Thanks for helping. 


Morris GOLDBERCER 


semester, O17 month? Send us a 


country. 


parts of 


42nd St 


MCE Materials 


OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 40-T, 42-1, 44-T 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY ST-18-1-55 
(To save time in applying for a loan-by-mail, please fill 
out and mail complete application in the State Finance 
Company advertisement on page 3-T) 


° 


Name 


SWIFT & CO ST-19-1-55 


Please send me a free copy of Eat Right to Win - 


Also The March to Market 
Grade 


School No. Pupils 


Address 
PORE UU CECE OCLEOCLECEOCLELECICELIELC eee id 
$T-20-1-55 
Handbook of Films for 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS 
Please send me free catalogue 
Classroom Use. 


Grade 


No. Pupils 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB $T-21-1-55 


information on how to start a TAB 


Please send me full 


Grade 


No. Pupils 


UNITED WORLD FILMS $T-22-1-55 


Please send me your catalogue 


Instru ‘tional Films 


Grade 


No. Pupils 


$T-23-1-55 


UNIVERSITY LOUDSPEAKERS, INC 
explaining the 


send me a copy of TECHNILOG 
loudspeakers 


Please 
application of 


POU UUUUC CUCU OC EC UCC EU ECE U EERE EERE REET ESE eee 


2 


Name 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH $T-24-1-55 


Please send me your free booklet on I6émm projector 


School 
Address___ 


> 


Name____ 


THE WILDROOT COMPANY ST-25-1-55 


Please send descriptive folder on 


and copies of James Heaphy's teaching guide 


Grade 


a No. Pupils__ 


Address 





TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS 


A non-profit corporation 


MOTION PICTURES 


FOR 


EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
Gor Example, 


... in American History 


SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE 


Preparation and adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States in sessions of 
the 1787 Convention. 


...in Literature 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
of Dickens 


] 
Revolution 


characters, settings, and 


A stirring film dramatization 
classic novel of the French 
visualizing the 
principal events. 


...&a Science 


EXPEDITION to ANTARCTICA 


Highlights of the scientific accomplish- 
ments of the U. S. Naval Expedition led 
by Admiral Richard E. Byrd to explore the 
South Polar Continent. 


...ta Mautic 
THE SCHUMANN STORY 


A biographical study of Robert 
mann, the great romantic compose 
ing facets of his family life, relations with 
his contemporaries, Liszt and 
the backgrounds of many of 
tions. 


Schu 
reveal- 


Brahms, and 


his co np Sl 


...and in many 


other curriculum areas 
What TFC Means to You 


* A time-tested source of educational 
films. 

* Films produced with the technical 
excellence of the major studios in 
Hollywood. 

Films reviewed, studied, and pre- 
pared by subject area teacher com- 
mittees appointed by national pro- 
fessional educational organizations. 


How TFC Films Are Available 


* From your school system film library. 

* From the educational film libraries 
of state universities. 

* From state and county educational 
film agencies. 

* By direct arrangement with 
for long term use. 


TFC 


For catalogue and further information 


write t 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. 


25 West 43rd Street New York City 36 


New Films and Filmstrips 


NEW FILMS 
Do _ Security 
Science?—Forum 
Answer to 


Regulations Hamper 
No. 11; What’s the 
Slums?—Forum No. 12. 
On subscription from American Film 
Forum, 516 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 36. 
Man of Tomorrow 
of teen-age boys, color 
County Fair, Sailing 
Knuckles Down, Road Runners, Soap 
Box Trio. Also, Playtime in India. Al- 
manac Films, 516 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Series—activities 
High Flyers, 
Snowbirds, 


36. 

Anyone at AIll—19 b&w or 
Eat for Health—! | b&w 
or color; Life in the Grasslands—11] 
mins., b&w or color; Getting Along 
with Parents—15 Tobacco and 
the Human Body—13 mins., Elementary 
Conservation Series—3 films, 5 mins. 
each, color; Elementary Art Series—6 
films, 5 mins. each, color. Out of the 
Dark—15 mins. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Wilmette, I] 

Family of India—15 What 
About Drinking?—15 mins.; first releases 
series— 


mins 


color: mins., 


mins.; 


mins. 


in new “Vocational Guidance” 

Why Study Speech, Why Study Science 
each about 11 mins. Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st St., N. Y. C. 17. 

Children in Crisis—10 mins.; Matter 
of Time—22 mins.; Assault on the Eiffel 
Tower—25 mins.; Pertaining to Marin— 
10 mins., color; Sculpture by Lipton— 
15 mins.; Namatjira, The Painter—20 
mins., color; Korean Artist—14 
color; Korean Phantasy—15 mins., col- 
or. Film Images, 1860 Broadway, 
N.Y. G. 3. 

Diggers of the Deeps—13 
b&w or color; Hands Across the Sky— 
11 mins., National Film Board of Can- 
ada, 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 

The Colonies and Britain—18 mins 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 

Ore 


color; 


mins., 


mins. 


Bolivar 
Harvest—23 
Steel 

) 


525 


from Cerro 
Waiting 
color. Free loan. | >. 
Corp., Film Distribution Center, 
Wm. Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Drivotrainer Films—both sound and 
aptions; designed to provide 


Iron 


l 


> 
> 
9 


mins., 


mins., 


a behind- 
the-wheel driver training 
Shifting Smoothly, Signalling and 
Braking, Your First Drive, Always on 
Guard, Backing, Your Road Test. Aetna 
Affiliated Companies, Hartford, Conn. 
The St. John’s Story 
Public Relations Office, St 
lege, Annapolis, Md. 
Flowering Desert—|1 
Spanish Enriches the Elementary Cur- 
riculum—14 mins., b&w or color; ABC 
of Puppet Making, | & Il—b&w or 
color; Geyser Melodies—11 mins., color; 


program: 


28 mins., color. 
John’s Col- 


mins., color; 


How to Make a Linoleum Block—10 
mins., b&w or color. Bailey Films, 6509 
De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28. 

A Matter of Time—15 mins., color— 
heart disease. (Sponsored by Institute 
of Life Insurance.) Association 
347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17. 

Indian Ceremonials—18 mins., color. 
Free loan. Santa Fe Film Bureau, 80 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Films, 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 


Life in Ancient Times—6 strips, col- 
or; Biology—11 strips, b&w. Young 
America Films, 18 East 4I1st St., 
i Oe AD yg 

Chemistry of Steel—40 frs., 

American Iron & Steel Institute, 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 1. 
Working Together—6 
strips, color, primary social studies. 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 

The Way to Cook Fish—37 frs., col- 
or; Smaller Land Mammals (Rodents)— 
29 frs., color. National Film Board of 
Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 

Shadow of the Kremlin—56 frs., Of- 
fice of Educational Activities, The New 
York Times, Times Square, N. Y. C. 36. 

Museum Filmstrip Club releases for 
this year—all color; Age of Exploration 

Oct., American Colonies—Nov., Years 
of Revolution—Dec., Under a New 
Government — Jan., Industry Changes 
America—Feb., When Cotton Was King 

March, Last Frontier—April, Country 
Divided and Reunited—Mav. Museum 
Extension Service, 10 E. 43rd St., 
Dy... 2.43. Bt. 

Middle America—4 strips, about 60 
frs. each, color. Produced in coopera- 
Rand-MecNally. Society for 
1345 W. Diversey 


free. 
350 


Living and 


tion with 
Visual 
Pkway., Chicago 14. 

—VERA FALCONER 


Education, 


Korean child begger as seen in Chil- 
dren In Crisis, Film Images Inc., N. Y. 





a | 
a copy of this new 
booklet is yours 
for the asking 


This new, idea-packed book tells you about press conferences 
and personal interviews—explains news-gathering methods 


used by professionals. Specially written for the student re- 
porter. To get your copy simply mail the coupon at the 
bottom of the page. 


A new, low-cost 
Mimeograph 
for Schools 


New A. B. 

Dick table- 

top, electric 

drive mimeograph 

produces 90 to 180 

copies per minute. Has 

full ream feed. Can be changed 

from black to color ink with no change 

of cylinders or rollers. Complete operating 
instructions permanently mounted on the 
machine with all controls clearly identified. 


A-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


rademarks of A. B, Dick Company 


—for a top-notch 
-Tedalele] Mala s-Jel-lel-ig 


elo we te a eM ealel a Whig -|-Me elelel.: 
lets. The first tells you how to 
fol get-talh 4 -Pupélal-talet Pam ol*iolil alm tale! 
distribute your school news- 
foy-0el-] a Male) -letelale Mel -) lel ale] _t_, 
‘eal -pdalelol- Maoh Miele] il -leadisl- Mm aalalale 
and editing the news. 


We'll be glad to send you these 
booklets without obligation 
along with samples of actual 
school newspapers and full 
information about special 
A. B. Dick products for use in 
fol m@eloi¥leiiale i -letalele] Mal.) 4-Je)-t*] 1a) 
Just mail the coupon below. 
A. B. Dick mimeograph prod- 
ucts are for use with all makes 
of suitable stencil duplicating 


fel geleitlese_) 


Send this coupon today ST-155 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 
5700 Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


Please send me (_) free book- 
lets for student reporters and 
publishers ( ) information 
about the new mimeograph 
for schools ( ) free catalog of 
A. B. Dick products. 
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Executive Model SRT-403—3 speakers, 
2 operating speeds, Remote Control 
Accessory, 60-cycle AC operation. 35 Ibs., 
10"' high x 15%"' x 1442". 


RCA Push Button Tape Recorders 


A pupil who can hear his own performance and studies it . . . makes 
progress that much faster. He’s a more understanding, more recep- 
tive student. Teaching him is easier. And to help build this dynamic 
teacher-pupil relationship, RCA announces 3 new Push Button 
Tape Recorders. 


For corrective, drama or speech classes, language arts or music 
instruction . . . for broader teaching horizons in any course ... RCA 
brings you the easiest-to-use tape recorders any school can own. 
At the push of a button, they start, record, stop, play back and 
erase like that! Each records from a tone-sensitive microphone, 
or from radio, phonograph or PA systems. They’re truly portable, 
easy to carry ... and each is in a handsome, rugged case. 

Make your new school year’s resolution ...an RCA Push Button 
Tape Recorder. The coupon brings you details. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


) RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


——— (Rh 


in three 
new models 


Senior Model SRT-402—2 speokers, 
2 operating speeds, Remote Control 
Facility, 60-cycle AC operation. 32 Ibs., 
10” high x 15%"' x 14%"". 

Deluxe Model SRT-401—5"' x 7"’ 
speaker, 2 operating speeds, Remote 
Control Facility, 60-cycle AC operation. 
28 Ibs., 9"’ high x 13%"’ x 14%"". 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. J-9 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me information on the 3 new 
RCA Push Button Tape Recorders 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 








